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ADDRESS TO THE READER. 



The Publisher of the followiog Trial 
woukl have felt truly happy to have been 
spared the aukwardness of pressing himself 
upon the public on the. present occasion ; 
but a necessity has arisen for some few 
words of Explanation and Apology, both 
to the public and to a digni^ed Individual; 
which he trusts will plead his excuse for the 
liberty he has taken, and which, he pre- 
sumes, vvill warrant that encroachment 
upon his Reader's time, which would other- 
wise be justly deemed obtrusive and im- 
|)ertinent. 

When the subject of the late Mr. Blights 

mufder first' attracted general attention, 

5 the 
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the Publisher, struck with the similarity of 
that transactioa to those of other strange 
and complicated instances of the same 
kind, of wiiich his casual research and 
reading had furnished him with the know* ' 
ledge, re-^printed two scarce tracts of a 
nature strongly approaching, in incident 
and substance, to the case of that unfor- 
tunate gentleman. The eagerness with 
which this re-publication was sought after, 
induced him to turn > his attention to* 
wards the collection of the most authen-* 
tic materials for compiling an account of 
the Trial of Mr. Patch, which he proposed 
to give, to the public in a form and man* 
ner such as to gratify, most ^mply, its quri* 
osity, and do credit to himself, as its ser- 
vant. 

With a mind and temperament naturally 
sanguine, the Publisher, having once con- 
ceived his project, proceeded to put it into 
execution . with ^ degree of zeal and 
warmth, corresponding indee4 with his 
character, but, as will be seen in the sequel, 
with more eagerness than Judgment. 

The few lights thePublisher possessed upoa 

the 
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the sul]ject of giving the details of a triaV 
more tbaa commonly interesting to the world, 
led him to imagine, that the. qouritenancei 
if not tli?e express imprimatur of the JudgQ 
before whom it was brought, was the. more 
respectfal as well as the more authentio 
mode of conveying the necessary informa* 
tion to the Public. 

With this view of the affair, the Pub- 
lisher proceeded to avail himself of thef 

kind interference of Mn ^ and'Ljidy 

— — , to procure permission frotn tho 
Jjord Chief Baron (Macdonald) to report 
the Trial in question ; and he had the sa-^ 
tisfaction to find, that the noble Personage 
last mentioned, had not the least objection 
to the Publisher's taking the fullest and 
fairest account of the proceeding about 
to be brought before his Ixnrdship. 

The Publisher's next object was, to pro- 
cure the sufferance of the High Sheriff of 
the county of Surrey, for the presence, in 
court, of his reporters, Messrs. Blanchard 
and Ramsey j and also for that of a draughts- 
man of respectability, whom he had en- 
gaged to take the portraits of the principal 

parties 
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parties concerned, in order that nothing 
might be wanting to satisfy the strong in- 
terest which was excited by the unusual 
crrcumstarices of this! case. Jn this object 
the Publisher was eminently successful; 
the High Sheriff having conceded the grace 
so demanded, with his accustomed urba- 
nit}- and kindness. 

Having thus matured his arrangements, 
the Publisher, in order to apprize the world 
of what it had a right to ex pecti issued 
some hand-bills; in which he certainly 
most unadvisedly, and unwarily inserted,' 
that the Trial * they announced was under' 
**.the patronage of the Lord Chief Baroh/* 

TTie consequence of this^nsertion (which 
the Publisher has thus characterized, he* 
hopes, with the utmost severity it merits,) 
was the receipt of the following Letter 
from the Lord Chief Baron, which is here 
given at length, as the best proof of the 
subdued and chastened spirit, with which 
it has been received and felt by the Pubr 
Hsher. 
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East'^heen, Jpril 10, 1806. 
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To my great astonishment, 
'^* ■ I fihd'tfaaia mail otydur charactfer should 
take the liberty of usiog my u^m^^ with- 
out my consent, in an advertisement of 
" which I enclose a copy; — I am convinced 
y^ you hi^ve? be^o imposed upon. I tbare- 
^' fore.iiequir6 this he coBtradicted^ in aiti 
*' the Papers in which it has appeared, fo- 
f J,.jwarro^r~:>yi]tjh ^, prx?|)jBr »pology,for ascrif? 
" bing^ ^though I b«lleve by ittipo«iti6n 
** practised upon yoii) ja sort of conduct 
** jto a J«dg€ quite ijinbecQmiiig. If thip i^ 

b « not 
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** not done, I must take some steps which 
** will be very unpleasant to. me as well as 
" to you. 

*» I am, 

« SiE, ; : - 
♦* Your most obedient Servant, 

(Signed) " A. MACDONALDi" 

Afr. Jtffery^ Bookseller, " 
PaU-MaU. 



Stunned and alarmed by the receipt of 
this iQost unexpected letter, irbicfa the 
Publisher received about six o'clock \a the 
evening of the 10th of this month, he was 
too much agitata then to reply to it; but 
in the course of the iibiiie evening, he;w:aited 
upon the Lord Chief Baron at his seat ip 
the country with the following n6te, 
couched in the most respectful tenijs the 
Publisher could devise : 

(Note.) 
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AprH 10, ISOtfi 
Edward Jeffery presents his dutiful respects 
to the Lord Chief Baron, and feels himself ex- 
tremely^ distressed at the contents of his Lord-> 
ship's letter ; finding therefrom, he has given of- 
fence, which he can most solemnly say was per- 
fectly unintentional on his part^ as will be pei*- 
ceived by the following statement: -^ E. J. 
understood from Mr. — — , that, through the* 
kind interference of Lady — — y his Lordship 
had expressed, in a letter to her, that he had not 
the least objection to his taking theTrial of Patch, 
provided he could get the permission of the High 
Sheriff for that purpose i — ^this written permission 
he obtained from the latter in a most polite 
and obliging manner, with many commenda- 
tions from that gentleman for his Lordship's 
very handsome conduct on tl^e occasion, for 
not interfering therein. In pursuance of his Spe- 
cial authority, and the kind recomthendation of 
several gentlemen of the Grand Jury, Messrs. 
Blanchard and Ramsey were accommodated t<> 
take the Trial of Patch. Their ability in their 
profession is well known to both Houses of Par^ 
liament »nd every Court of Justice* Edward 

Jeffery, 



n 



Jeffery, having seen the many hasty advertise'** 
ments of this Trial/ apd being t^onvinced the 
public could not form any adequate idea of this 
intcrestii^ occurrence from sucli unauthorised 
statem^ntSy conceived himself, under such eir- 
cum9tanceS| and the implied sanction above 
stated, at liberty to avail himself of his Lord- 
ship's jcind countenance, which he had express- 
cd to Lady — — j in answer to her Ladyship's 
letten Edward Jeffery has not had time to 
consult her Ladyship as to the propriety of using 
her name in thia affair, conceiving it first his 
immediate duty to answer his Lordship's letter. 
If t9 these considerations he adds the very kind 
notice his Lordship was pleased to take of him 
whilst he lived at the respected Mr. Payne's, 

the patronage the Duke of , Lord — --> 

^tld Lord -^-T-jr have always condescended to 
sliew him, he flatters hims^elf the liberty he has 
jtaken in using his Lordship's name will not be 
4eem^d inexcusable, but meet with that recep- 
tion which his Lordship's known liberality and 
gpodness have invariably displayed on all occa- 
sions^ especially to a fkther of a large and in- 
creasing family. 

PaliM^l, No. II, 
7 o'clock in the evenii^* . 
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In addition to the contents of this note, 
the Publisher, as matter of furtbet at>ology 
to his Lordship, was prepared to shew, that 
he. had i'mmediately . caused the offensive 
word in Ihe hand-bills to be Withdrawn J 
that he had never printed a single adver- 
tisement, in any news- paper, upon th6 sub- 
ject ; and that even the copy of the hand- ^ 
bill submitted to his Ilor^slii^, for the pur* 
pose of exciting the anger of the Lord C. B. 
towards the Publisher, was garbled and in- 
correct. 

Had the Publisher been so fortunate as^ ^ 
to have been permitted to have gone into 
this explanation, great pain, of mind woald 
have been saved to him, and the public 
would have been spared the perusal of this 
statement. 

In the Morning Papers^ however, of th6 
12th of April, there appeared a paragiraph^ 
stating itself to be *' from authority,** and 
purporting, that " advertisements haVittg 
appeared in the news-papers, which assert- 
ed that the Trial of Mr. Patch, advertised 
by E. Jeffety, bookseller in Pall-Mali, Was 
to be published tthder the patronage of the 

Lord 
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Lord Chief Baron, such advertisemeats were 
unwarranted and false/^ 

The news*paper Conductors best know* 
how they can reconcile it to their duty to 
the public, to have here given a positive 
statement of a fact which never existed ; 
but it belongs to the Credit and character 
of the Publisher to assert, in the most so* 
lemp manner, that no such advertisement 
as is thus contradicted '* from authority,'^ 
ever had appeared in any news-paper, either 
in town or country. 

Having thus far trespassed on the patience 
of his readerSj the Publisher humbly begs, 
leave to add a very few words more* — 

To the Lord Chief Baron, he offers his 
unfeigned and warmest acknowledgements, 
> for the mild and obliging terms in which 
his Lordship was pleased to express hiitir 
self, under circumstances which, aggravated 
as they were to his Lordship, (and to a cer- 
tain degree, as the Publisher has above shewn, 
unfounded,) were more than the latter had 
any right to expect. May he be permitted 
further to add, that his Lordship is amongst 
the last men in the country whom he would 
3 wilfully 



Wilfully have offended, and that one of the 
principal objects of this Preface, is to shew 
his Lofdship; that, however he may have 
offended him, the crime inust be ascribed 
to any other cause, save ihaX of intentional 
disrespfeCt. . ' 

To thd Public, it becomes' a" serious 
duty to evince, that the PuWR^Her niever 
meanti for a' single moment, to abuse its' 
credulity, or impose upon its judgement- 
Enough has been shewn in these lines, he 
trusts and hopes, to satisfy every candid 
mind, tfeat, although he inadvertently and 
ignorantly made use of the word Patronage, 
and that those of Sanction or Permission 
would have been the most appropriate to 
the occasion ; yet, that in any step he has 
taken, he never proceeded for a moment 
with a view to imposition or falsehood. The 
instant the impropriety of the offensive 
word was pointed out to him, from that 
quarter which could best determine its signi- 
fication ; it was withdrawn from the hand- 
tjill, where alone it had appeared. To con- 
tradict statements in news-papers, which 
never existed, was out of the power of the 
Publisher. 

Of 



.. pf the Trial itself, now brought before 
the Public?, it i^ needless to $ay.nai^ph; the 
paina ^n^ expehce bestowed upon it bjr 
the Pt\blisber, wi|l be sufiipiently ^pparejrit ; 
and he has ooly to return his niosjt grateful 
and humble acknowledgements to the tiu^ 
merous apd distinguisl^d List of those who 
l^ave honpiffe^ him, wj^t\\ their, or^^ra^ for 
thp PuJ;dic^on. .. > 

Paa-Mull, Jpril2S, IS06, ' ' ' • ' 

.it' ' 
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SATURDAY, April 5, 180^- 



X H E Prisoner was brought to tbd Bar, ^nd the 
Indictment read by Mn Knai>p, to which ht 
pleaded — Nat Guilty. 

The following Gentlemen of the Jury were tbea 
sworn : 

Charles Smith, of Merton^ 
Thomas Daly, of Barnes, 
John Layton, of Putney, 
• JoHx Cape, of Putney, 
Isaac Hillier, of Merton, 
Henry Wood, of Putney, 
John Wedge, of Wandsworth, 
Thomas Bart let t, of Merton, 
George Moore, of Putney, 
George Smith, of Putney, 
Daniel I<angton, -of Wandsworth, 
Thomas Chapman, of Putney. 

Coufisel for the Crown. 

Mr, Gahrow — Mr. Common Serjeant— 
Mr, CoNST-*-Mr. Pooley. 

Counsel for the Prisoner. 
Mn Serjeant Best — Mr. Gurney. 

Solicitor for the Cr(wii,— -Mr. Humphreys^ 

Solicitors for the Prisojter. 
Messrs. Fletcher and Wright. 

The Indictment teas stated by Mr^ Poolsy* 
B 
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Mr. Garrott.t— jMfiy it please jour LortTship, 
Gentlemen of the Jury, I have the honouf of attend- 
ing you in this case in ordei* to discharge the duty 
which belongs tQ the Counsel for the Crown, in 
stating the circumstances of the case on the part of 
the prosecution. — Gentlemen, we are engaged in a 
very awful and mpst important enquiry, which will 
require youi' best, undivided and particular at- 
tention. You will not expect me, in opening this 
(;a$e to you, to enter into any elaborate arguiiient, or 
Xo endeavour, by any subtlety of reasoning, to lead 
you to the conclusion to which I, who have to state 
this case to you, must necessarily have arrived—^ 
ilttfwely, that justice will call upon you to pronounce 
the Prisoner guilty. — Gentlemen, You will attend 
entirely to the Evidence, as it shall be laid before 
you, and you will consider what I shall have the 
honour of addressing to you, meant merely as an in- 
dex to that evidence, to enable you to pursue it in 
detail, and attend to it with such observations -^s 
you will by and by receive from his Lordship. 

Genllemen, as in this place and at this time you 
are somewhat unusually assembled, it may not be 
unfitting, and I hope my Lord will not think so, to 
say a word ,or two upon it, and I do it the rather 
becalise it affords me an opportunity of doing it in 
the name of the public justice of the country and 
(I may be permitfexl to add) in the name of the 
Prisoner whom I prosecute, to offer my humble tri^ 
bate of thanks to his Lordship for having thus as- 
sembled us. We have to lament, and I for one, and 
I hope for the last lim^ in my professional life I shall 
have to complain of it, that in this most important 
cause there have been but too niiiny details in the 
public, priats. The Prisowr, in the ordinary course 
of the administration of justice^ would have beeu 
to be tried at my Lord's Assize in a different part 
of tlic County that) that in which we are now assem-^ 
bled;- thi^ ca* bad excited much furiosity, the [iit 



dictmcnt was found at that Assize, knd it was there 
necessarily the subject of much conversation ; his 
•Lordship, tliercfore, with that anxious attention 
which all British Judges pay to the administration 
of justice, has thought it fitter to adjourn to thi|^ 
place, and to direct new summonses to he issued iov 
the purpose of asseuibling you in this })lacc; you are 
therefore now, for the first time, called to give youi* 
attention to this subject, in order that between the 
Public and the Prisoner there may be a fair and a 
satisfactory deliverance : from you I have no doubt 
that is fairly to be expected.-— Gentlemen, t will 
lake thiB liberty of saying one word more : if you 
have had the misfortune, as you probably niay, 
10 have read (before you knew it would be with in 
Vour consideration to pass upon this Jury) any aq- 
count of this melancholy transaction, tor God's sake 
Mo your best to dismiss it, and bring your attention 
to the evidence that will be laid before you and to 
ihat evidence alone. Gentlemen, this is not the 
only mischief to be dreaded from these publications ; 
there is another, against which I will take the liber- 
ty of cautioning you : do not because you may have, 
heard something of this out of doors, fail to do your 
duty from any distrust of yourselves ; you will re- 
member the oath you have taken to make true deli- 
%'eraace between the King and the Prisoner at the 
Bar : you will do that by attending to the evidence, 
and I am sure the Public aud the Prisoner will have 
.reason to be satisfied. 

Gentlemen, I shall proceed to stale to you the 
rjelative situations of the unfortunate deceased and 
the person now accused of his murder. I sball en- 
deavour to make you acquainted with the situatiou 
of the premises in whicli the deceased re>ided and ia 
which he met his death, and I will stale t() you what 
appears to nie ; and here again 1 caution you to re- 
ject all I say that docs not meet with full confirma- 
tion iti eyidenc<>* No man I am sure will accijise me 



©f designedly uttering one syllable calculated to in- 
flame or to mislead you; but it may happen that 
having looked at this ca&e in the light in which J 
>vas called upon tp look at it, and which I fain would 
have retired from, if I could haye done it with pror 
Jjriety, it maybethatcircijmstances muy haye struck 
Jne in a light more strong and forcible inan they may 
strike you ; but you will correct my errors, and yojj 
will be naost ably and powerfully assisted in thap 
correction. I shall proceed ^s I said, to state to yop 
the relative situation of these parties, a situatioi) 
which, if the Defendant be guilty qf this murder, 
J)laces him in the condition of one qf tjie worst me^) 
that the history of mankind ever prp^epted to us ; as 
a man who deliberately sought the means of bririgr 
ing his best friend and benefactor Jntp the toils of. 
niischief, and there with a deteritiined purpose pf > 
destroying him, taking away that life which bad beeii 
la great part of it spent for his benefit r that is a case 
which if it is not (exactly, is indeed the next of kin 
to petit treason, I believp amounting to petit trear 
son.-r*I shall then proceed to give you an accounf 
pf thjB preniises in which these parties resided jancj 
in which this deed was perpetrated, from which it 
tvill result that it was absolutely impqssjble, ahso: 
lutely impossible, (I say it advisedly,) thatany other 
hand should have occasioned the death of Mn 
Blight than that of the Prisoner at the Bar; I shajl 
proceed to detail to you other circumstances, froti) 
Whence it wjll result that by his hand Mr. Blight 
came by his de^th; I shall be under the necessity of 
detailing to you the conduct and conversations of 
the Prisoner, from whence, in my humble judgment, 
the same result seems necessarily to follow ; 1 shall 
then produce to you some circumstances in evir 
dence, in which ^yjthqut suspecting myself of being 
tery superstitious, I persuade myself I Haye seen 
the directing hand of Providence lo arrest guilt in 
jts f areer, and bring the guilty hand to punishmep^. 
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Ceottemen, the deceased Mi-. Blight lived ^iu tha 
neighbourhood of Greenland Dock, where he car* 
ried on the business of a ship-breaker, which you 
Jinow c.oiisists iii breaking up ships that have been 
Jong eivgaged in the service, in order to. make^ 
profit of the materials. He had for a menial ser- 
vant a sister of the prisoner Patch; and yon will 
jfind that, in the spring of the year 1*503, (and it will 
xiol be material for me to. burden youh recollection 
with mpre than two ov three dates,) you will find 
that, in the spring of 1803, the prisoner came to 
pay a visit to his sister, who was tl>en a menial ser- 
vant in the fa.mily of Mr. Blight: she asked per* 
mission for her brother to remain there during that 
flight: that periQission was granted ; and then he 
represeiUed himself to be a person in very distressed 
jcircumstapces, who iiad been under the necessity of 
Jeaving the West of England in consequence of some 
jembarrassmenlsoqcasioned by a dispute about tithes; 
land yoy will find it a very important fact in this 
cause, when you come to compare it with olher 
facts, which. I shall stgite presently, that he engaged 
jn the service of Mr. Blight, as a ship-breaker, 
pierely for the conipensation of receivuig his vie- 
Juals and drink, without any pecuniary compensa- 
tion, without any salary or wages, but merely work- 
ing for his meat and drink : we find hini in 1*03, 
therefore, a considerably distressed man. lie con- 
tinued fgr some time upon this fooling with Mr. 
l>light; and being, I believe, a valuable servaatj 
while he was employed in the concerns of his master^ 
be agreed to give him an ^dditipn of 301. a year by 
way of salary. He went on lor some time boarding 
in the family; and, at length, desiring rather to board 
himself, his. salary was increased to lOOLayear. 
We find, then, the history of him to be this: that he 
leaves his home in the spring of^l803 ; that be is a 
^ort of outcast, without any means of subsistence; 
^nd, at len^jh,, he gets into a sjtuation, where, by 
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his hand-labour, he is earning a sum of lOOl. a y^an * 
Gentlemen, you will find, th^t in 1805, Mr. Bligjit 
became somewhat embarrassed in circumstances, 
and it became necessary for him to call his cre- 
ditors together, and make arrangements for sieitling 
his affairs: there was a deed' of composition exe- 
cuted, a sort of thir>g which frequently takes place, 
by which the ruins of a man's affairs are to be di- 
vided among his creditors, and he remains a free 
man. You will find the Prisoner taking a very im- 
portant share in this transaction ; and, I believe, 
furnishing from that transaction a clue to that guilt 
which this indictment imputes to him. Probably, 
some of you. Gentlemen, know, that the effect of 
these arrangements is to make an equal distribu* 
tion among all the creditors, under the opera^ 
tion of the Bankrupt Laws: that is, if anyone 
stands out, and insists- upon having his full de- 
mand, it is usually provided that if the whole do 
not come in, the deed shall be of no avail, and then 
the person keeps bis property. It happened that one 
df these persons would not come in, which threw 
all this arrangement into a state of confusion ; in 
' jconsequence of whigh, in an evil hour, it occurred 
to Mr, Blight that it was necessary to protect him- , 
self against those creditors who might thus become 
importunate,' and he did that which those who sur- 
vive him, and have an interest in his fate, have rea* 
son to lament — he did that' which is not to be justi- 
fied — he prepared an instrument by which he in- 
tended to make this his bosom friend the vprotector 
of his property against his creditors : there was an 
appearance of transfer* of all the property to the 
Prisoner, for the nominal consideration of £ ^,000. 
You will find that circumstance to be of considera- 
ble importance in this cause. The manner in which 
that was to be carried into execution was by a Bill 
of Parcels, enumerating the property supposed to 
be transferred, a receipt, and a letter purporting tp 
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be addressed by Mr.. Blight to Mr. Patch, in whicb 
it appears that he had applied to the Cityxif J^n- 
don for a renewal of his leasp, by Petition, stating 
' that it would be cofttinued for his benefit, though 
the petition was put in in the name of Mr. Blight, 
This I think was in the month of July, 1805. 3ome 
time after this the family of Mr. Blight wept into 
the country, to Margate, an4 he was about to fol- 
low them; but before he went he entered ipto ^ 
new agreement with the Prisoner at the Bar. You 
observe the one entered into before was merely co- 
lourable, to appear or not appear, as the pressure 
of the creditors might come upon him, and then to 
make its appearance ; and if there was no such 
pressure, in plain English, to defraud the rest of 
the creditors, and protect the property of Mr. 
Blight. But in the month of August he entered 
into a new agreement with the prisoner, which will 
be of the last importance for you to recollect, in 
which it was stipulated that .Mr. Blight should re- 
tirre nominally from business, but that the prisoner 
should conduct it on these terms : — Mr. Blight wa$ 
to be interested in two-thirds of the profits of the 
trade, and the Prisoner in the other one-third ; and 
for this one-third the Prisoner ,w^as to pay the sum 
of 12501^ 'Now, Gentlemen, it will have occurred 
to you, probably, that this was likely to be a dif- 
ficult thing for a man to attain of whom I have 
given the account 1 have to you. He had, so late 
as the spring of J 803, been without means; he 
worked some time for his bread only,* and then 
for sol. a year; from' which salary one would 
think, much could not be savC^d; then he boards 
liimself and his family, with the. increased remunera- 
tion of lOOl. . It is difficult to conceive, indeed, 
it is not to be imagined, from any thing we are ac- 
quainted with, that, out of these m§ans, he should 
be able to pay a consideration of 12501.; and you 
jpnd, biS did not pay it, but that he did pay what 
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possibly m?ght be collected together fronof the ruirf^ 
of his fortune when he came from the West, and 
which he might have saved ; however, he did pay 
I the sum of 2.501. leaving th^ sum due to Mr. Blight 
of }000\. It became necessary, however, tliat as 
only 2501. out of 12501. was paid, there should be 
, . some security for the remainder given to the mart 

who was giving up a part of a beneficial business ; 
and, the Prisoner at the Bar gave to Mr. Blight's 
banker what he passed upon him as a valuably 
security, purporting to be a draft upon a per- 
son of the name of Goom, a glue-maker, for 
lOOOl: which draft became payable on the l6tU 
of September. The representation the. Prisoner 
gave upon that subject, was, that he had sold 
! an estate in the West ; that he had received the 

- consideration mdney, and that he had lent it to 

/ Mr. Goom. When that was stated to Mr. Blight, 

|i^ he was surprised ; he remonstrated, and his express 

sion was, ^^ It was strange he should so have 
glued up his n^oney ;*' meaning that he should so have 
I ■ locked it qp : but the thing was don<3 and could not 

\ be avoided ; therefore the payment to Mr Blight of 

lOOOl. stpod upon the security of the draft drawn, 
upon Mr. Goom^ which would have been demand- 
"^^ able on the l6'th of September. When the 1 6th ar- 
rived, the Prisoner represented to the bankers that 
Goom was not in a situation to take this up when it 
should mature, and he renewed it by substituting a 
^ draft of his own ; he placed his own draft in the 

place of Mr. Goom's, which was payable upon the 
gOth of that September. Gentlemen, we come now 
to a date most closely and intimately connected with 
the main subject of this enquiry. Upon Thursday, 
the 19th of September, Mr. Blight left his home, ia 
order to visit his wife, then at Margate ; he had pro- 
^ posed to make sonqe stay there : the important con- 

cerns in which he was engaged, as they respected his 
property, were the payment of this draft of lOOOL. 
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upon Goom, which lie had reason to expect would 
take place on the 20th of September, the day after 
he left London, probably the day on which he would 
arrive at Margate. It will be material to shew how 
the Prisoner was engaged at this time : he accom- 
panied his friend as far as Deptford, upon his jour- 
ney to Margate, and then he presented himself to 
the bankers, and represented that Goom would not 
be in a condition to face the debt on the 20th ;. but 
he had got from him a note that satisfied him, and 
tnerefore the bankers were not to present that draft; 
the bankers were the mere creatures and instru- 
ments of the parties, and tnerefore he desired the 
draft might not be presented. Now, Gentlemen, thte 
19th is a day of vast importance in the melancholy 
scene you are called upon to contemplate ; the Prf-. 
soner is now left at home, in the house of Mr. Blight, 
with no other person in that house but a female 
servant, a woman of the name of Kitchener ; you 
will find that the family usually spent their evenings 
in what I shall call the front parlour of the house, 
by which I wish you to understand, the parlour 
fronting the Thames; the prisoner was alone, and 
about eight o'clock in the evening he desired the 
servant. Kitchener, to go out and bring him six- 
pennyworth of oysters for his supppr. 1 take it for 
granted she had not far to go ; but before she re- 
turned, this circumstance happened ; either a pistol 
or musket ball had been fired through the shutter and 
the window of the front parlour in which he was 
sitting and in which the family ordinarily sat. Upon 
this he immediately jumped up, as he represents it, 
with considerable surprize, and went upon the wharf, 
looked about him, but found nobody there. I shall 
describe the premises to you presently ; he went to 
the gate, which is very important, and there he found 
a man and his wife, who will to-day be called to you 
as witnesses. I charge, (ientlemen, and I under- 
take to satisfy you, that the shot thus fired upon the 
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Idtb, was not the shot of any enemy to any persons 
in that house, but was fired by the Prisoner at the 
Bar, for the purpose of bringing about the catastro- 
phe which 1 am about to state to you, and which 
he set about immediately to accomplish, I say it 
was not fired by any enemy to any person in that 
house, having seen the place, but I shall demonstrate 
by evidence it was impossible; for in the front of 
that room there is a wharf upon which the timbers 
lay of the ships which are broke up ; there is consi- 
derable depth of wharf, so that the, only way in which 
any person could have fired at the window must have 
b^n either by standing upon the wharf, or in some 
other direction and so firing. Now we will see first 
whether any stranger or any enemy could have 
fired it from the wharf. The prisoner is sitting in the 
room; he quitsit and goes out instantly to search 
for the person who fired ; he finds none ; he comes 
then to the gate of the wharf, which was the only way 
by which any person could have escaped, and there 
he finds a man and his wife, who will tell you they 
had an opportunity of seeing who might come out, but 
they did not see any body running or walking, or as 
he put it to them climbing over the rails, or in any 
manner escaping; that they did indeed tear the report 
of the pistol, and they will prove it was impossible 
for any person who discharged that pistol upon Mr. 
Blight's premises to have escaped. 

" Gentlemen, I have stated it was impossible for 
any body within the premises to escape, but it may 
be said, why not over the wharf and so by the river ? 
For this reason, 1 will prove to you that at this time 
it was low water, that there was deep mud, into 
which any body would hare sunk to suflbcation if 
they bad attempted k. It will appear that there 
was no direction in which a person, could have fired 
a pistol so as to command this window at any dis- 
tance, because there was a large crane and other 
objects that would have intercepted the ball, and 
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above all from the manner in which tne ball has en- 
tered close to the lower part of the shutter, it is 
quite clear to any body who observes it that it has 
been discharged close to the shutters, rested upon 
the sill, perforated the outside shutter, gone through 
the bottom of the sash, broke the Venetian blinds, 
and so in. But we shall come to see presently whe- 
ther the Prisoner at the Bar fired this pistol or any 
body else ; but it may be said, could not this bail 
have been fired from the river? No, first for the 
reason I liave stated, because the water was low, and 
in the next place, that the elevation from the nriud, 
supposing any body to have stood there, is such that 
it is impossible; any person firing a pistol there, might 
have struck any other part of the bouse, but with np 
possibility of hitting the place this ball did, or that 
it could enter where it did.^ 

Now, Gentlemen, we shall pursue, if you 
please, the examination, whether this was a shot fired 
for mischief, or a shot fired by the Prisoner, in the 
furtherance of that malice which this prosecution 
charges upon him by his own conduct upon this oc- 
casion, 4s soon as he went first out of the pre- 
mises of Mr. Blight, and an alarm was given, a very 
near neighbour, a publican of the name of Frost, 
immediately resorted there. The question was. 
What does all this mean — what is the object of it ? 
A man sitting alone in his house, in the room in 
which the family usually sat, to be thus shot at? — 
One cannot hesitate what it means :— it must mean 
malicious mischief; and any person who has wrought 
himself up to do this, would probably follow up 
that mischief. In Courts of Justice we must reason 
according to the circumstances that occur in human 
life; — it is natural he should say, you are placed in 
considerable danger— you must take precautions for 
your own safety. We have no other clue to go by 
in deeds of darkness ; we cannot call witnesses to 
prove the commission of the crime : — to God alone 
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are those secrets known ; we can only get at them 
from the ordmary conduct of the rest of mankind. 
Upon this story being stated, the neighbours natu- 
rally offer their assistance to protect the person who 
has been put into peril. Mr. Frost offers to conti- 
nue with the prisoner. — No, says he, they will not 
come again to night. — But why not guard against 
the possibility of that ? — No, they will not come 
again to-night. — But if you are to remain in the 
house, it is as well to be guarded — have you any 
means of defence for yourself ?—• Yes, I have pis- 
tols, but I have no ammunition. — Then I wiU fur- 
nish, you with ammunition. — No, no ; I don't want 
any body to protect me, or any > thing to protect 
myself : I shall go home and go to bed ; — and 
home he goes, and to bed. This, you observe 
is the 19th of September; on the next day, 
he writes to his. patron, Mr. Blight, at Mar- 
gate, and gives an account of this transaction; 
and he says, he hopes \l may turn out to be acci- 
dental ; that, for his own part, he knows of no per- 
son who has animosity against him ; that he wishes 
to know for whom it had been intended, whether it 
was intended for him or Mr. Blight ; he wishes for 
an answer, and concludes his letter in a manner, 
which, perhaps, you may consider somewhat re- 
.markable ; he says, '' I should be glad to have a 
line from you, but I shall be much better pleased 
to see you, as you are the only friend I have to 
consult with." Now I, for one, have not been able 
to discover the necessity of this recal of Mr. Blight 
from Margate. I admit it was extremely fit that 
measures of precaution should be taken ; an appli- 
cation to the Police Office, and a communication of 
the circumstance to Mr. Blight was natural ; but I 
do not see the necessity of bringing him to London, 
This letter might be expected to conimunicate some- 
thing with respect to his pecuniary concerns, and 
one should have supposed there would have been a 
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nota bene, either that Mr. Goom has taken up his 
note this day, or he has given me some security 
pe/fectly satisfactory; it would not liave been un- 
natural to expect that. The letter is not a very 
short one ; it is not confined to a line or two, but it 
enters into a detail of this transaction, and is 
absolutely silent upon that subject, Mr. Blight re- 
ceives this letter at Margate, and comes to London, 
where he arrives on Monday the ^3d day of Sep- 
tember. The first object of enquiry J take it for 
granted was, into the circum^ances of this firing qn 
the preceding Thursday ; but it does not appear to 
have been considered by any of the parties of so 
much importance as to take any preliminary steps 
upon it. The next object of enquiry was, as to the 
payment of this 1 0001. about which he had been 
uneasy, and the Pi^isoner did not communicate . to 
him that which he had done immediately upon his 
leaving town ; namely, to forbid the bankers to pre- 
sent it, and that he had satisfactory security. If the 
transaction was fair and right ; if every thing was 
intended to be communicated to Mr. Blight, that 
was the natural conclusion to be made ; but, on the 
contrary, as I shall prove, he led Mr. Blight to be- 
lieve, that the money was not only perfectly safe, but 
forthcoming, and you will find it extremely im- 
portant, because you will find the Prisoner expressly 
denying that any such circumstance took place: 
you will find the Prisoner went to London for the 
money, with an express inhibition from his partner 
not to return till it should be procured ; he re- 
turned immediately,, and what passed it is not in my 
power to state to you ; the day passed on till the 
evening; in the evening they drank tea together, 
and it was afterwards proposed that they should 
have some grog, and they are each of them taking 
a glass of grog till about eight o'clock in the 
evening. 

Gentlemen, I have stated to you that the fa- 
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tolly Usu&lly sp^nt theif evening in the front par- 
lour, into which the first shot was fired ; for the 
first time the Prisoner and the deceased spent thieir 
evening in the back parlour on the Monday, in 
tvhich parlour, by somebody, Mr. Blight ,was shot to 
death. Now, it appears to me,, that in the chg^ste 
and p\it6 discharge of my duty, which I do assure 
you I am most anitious for, and which 1 should 
neglect if I did^not here observe, that if any body 
had intended a fatal blow either to the Prisoner 
or Mr. Blight,' and had intended to renew it on 
the' Morjday, where would such person have ex- 
pected to perpetrate the crime? I dare say you 
have already answered the question, certainly in 
that front parlour in which the family usually sat, 
atid wh^e naturally they might have been expected 
to be found ; but you will find that they were sit- 
ting iti the back parlour, and at about eight o'clock 
you will find the prisoner Patch quitting that back 
xparlour in which he had been sitting with his friend. 
Who liad been travelling all night, who w^as drowsy, 
and bad been 'drinking grog, going to the servant in 
the kitchen, asking her for the key of the counting- 
housfe, stating that he was ill, that he was disor- 
dered in his bowels, and that he was under the ne- 
cessity of going to the privy ; and you will not 
surprised at the reason ; I will state to you here- 
after that he made that declaration : it is not 
usual for mankind to proclaim to persons of that 
SfeX those necessities, but you will find it not unim- 
jjortant in this case : he goes out with a candle in 
his hand, passes the door of tiae room where Mr. 
Blight was sitting; be leaves that door open, he goes 
to the street door which he opens ; he opens the 
gate in the front of the house ; leaving the street 
door open, he turns round to the counting-house, 
the door of which he unlocks, and he passes on to 
the privy, through the counting house ; and, accord- 
ing to the testimony of Esther Kitchener, he slam- 
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med to the door of that privy very hard, which does 
cot of itself fall to hard; but he slammed the door 
of the privy hard^ and, a5) she describes it, she saw 
the flash of a pistol at the dpor where her master 
was sitting, and before she could quit the place 
where she vvas sitting, which is not farther than from 
me to the Prisoner, her master came into the 
kitchen, and resting himself upon the dresser, stated 
himself to be a dead man, putting his hand upon 
the wound, which certainly at that time had been 
inflicted upon him; the maid servant rushes past 
her master^ she finds the street door and the 
gate open, and sbe immediately does that which I 
think instinct siigge^s, she shuts the door, upon 
which is a spring lock, and by the time she' bad 
got it to, the Prisoner at the bar is knocking loudly 
for admission at the door. Now the- only difficulty I 
have seen in this case, if it deserves the name of 
one» is that which grows out of the representation 
of Kitchener^ with respect to time, because she says,, 
having heard the Prisoner slam to the door of thp 
privy, sbe instantly saw the flash of the pistol at the 
door of the parlour ; now if you are to take that to 
be correct^ and understand it to be instaritaneous, 
to be sure the thing is impossible; but may I not, 
in a criminal case of this high importance, ask you 
wiietheryour own constant and hourly experience does 
not leach you that even in the most tranquil seasons, 
and above all in seasons of alarm, when called upon 
suddenly, there is nothing you measure so ill as time* 
Do not you hear of persons of respectability differ- 
ing in this even as to hours; it must be familiar to 
every man in every occurrence, in sickness or in 
health, in times of business or pleasure, in any of the 
ordinary transact ions of life ; it is certainly one of 
those things which it is the most diftieult to measure ; 
to be sure, if there was nothing else in the cause 
you would i^ive it great weight, but in the striet 
letter, I^ on the pai t of the prosecution, admit it i^ 
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impossible to be so ; he could not be in the privy 
and at ^he parlour door at the same moment : but 
what I charge upon him is, that he went out of 
the parlour to the counting-house; that he went to 
the privy, or pretended to do so ; that he shot the 
deceased, went out, and returned to the door at the 
instant the girl had shut it. 

Gentlemen, you will now learn, that in the front 
of the house there is a paved court, and that 
in the front of that there is a wharf, upon which 
there is not ordinary street dirt, but that which in 
the course of this trial will turn out not to be un- 
important, that sort of dirt which is naturally occa- 
sioned by the stripping off the timbers of ships which 
they break up ; you will by and by see the import- 
ance of that observation. Gentlemen, upon this 
happening, the Prisoner came into the house, flew 
immediately to the assistance of Mr. Blight, and 
after an interchange of affectionate expressions be* 
tween them, desired that assistance might be fetched.. 
The girl then went out at the kitchen window, and 
]\Ir. Frost will state to you the situation in which he 
found him. Now, I will take the liberty of stating 
to you, that upon my view of this case, the evidence 
will exclude the possibility of any other person 
having done this mischief; that is my first position, 
and I will tell you upon what that stands : the gates 
of the yard were close shut and fastened, the small 
gate was close shut, and the state of the tide such, 
that nobody could have escaped that way; and to 
put it out of all doubt, as I stated to you, I thought 
I saw the finger of Providence directed for Ihe de- 
tection of guilt. Witnesses will be called to you 
who were within view of all those parts from which 
it was possible for any stranger to have escaped by 
land. Several persons were assembled ; one of them 
bearing a link alight, who will tell you with abso- 
lute certainty, that no person could escape that way. 
Could they escape any other way ? Could they 
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escape by water ? No^ for the reasun I •have stated^, 
that they would have had the chance of breaking their 
necks, or of beiog suffocated with the mud through 
,which they must have passed; and therefore my 
proposition is, that the hand of the prisoner was 
the only hand by which the murder could have been 
perpetrated. Now> Gentlemen, let us see whether 
there are not circumstances to induce a beUef, that 
the Prisoner did perpetrate the murder. He is in a 
situation in which he well may do it if he has the 
guilty purpose ; he has his friend sitting in a state 
approaching towards sleep ; he goes for a .real or 
pretended purpose from him ; he absents himself 
long enough to go to the counting-house, if^ in that 
counting-house there was an instrument of death, 
and had sufficient time to return again to the house* 
Give me leave to ask, what would have been thq 
conduct of an innocent man, situated as the Prisoner 
was, in relation to Mr. Blight, on that Monday the 
23d of September. If he had occasion to leave him 
for a moment ; if he were persuaded, and he well 
knew how the fact was, his conscience could inform 
him whether the shot of the preceding Thursday was a 
shot of his own, or whether it was a shot aimed 
at the life of Mr. Blight, for he disclaimed that 
any body meant to attack his own, would he have 
left his friend in the circumstances I have stated 
to you, would he have left him with the door 
of the parlour open in which tie wajs thus com- 
posing himself to sleep, would he have passed 
through that street-door in order to go upon his ne- 
cessary occasion, without pulling the door after 
him, for the spring-lock, without any effort of his, 
would have fastened it ? Would he have passed 
with his key to the counting-house, and gone to this 
place, shutting the counting-house door after him?— ^ 
Above all, when he heard the alarm of tlie pistol-shot 
would he have been found in the place in which the 
witness found him ? — Gentlemen, if I have excluded 
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every other Imnd^^if I have shewn the probability 
that his was the guilty hand, you will ask me what 
is the motive? — Generally speaking, Gentlemen, 
when tliat question is put to the prosecutor's Coun- 
sel, he has but an unsatisfactory answer to- give : — 
there is no motive that can be adequate to make 
its impression on a virtuous and good mind to occa- 
sion the death of his fellow-creature; we must 
search into other causes for motives than those that 
spring out of virtue and morality ; but we do know 
that these causes are to be found in the passions, in* 
cident to a depraved and wicked heart, in malice, 
jealousy, long conceived hatred ; above all, I be- 
Keve the love of inordinate gain, which can only 
be obtained by putting another to death : these, I 
am afraid are found to be causes that produce such 
an effect. I shall proceed to shew that previous to 
the murder, by his declarations before and sub- 
sequent to the murder, there is not only the ut- 
most probability, but almost the impossibility of 
doubt, that he did the deed, and thaJt he did it for 
the cause I have stated to you. Let us look at the 
pecuniary concerns of this gentleman, and let us 
see how the prisoner conducted himself upon it ; 
but before I go to that, I will proceed a little more 
into detail of the narrative of the transaction. I 
have stated that in my judgment there is no other 
hand that could have done it ;. but is there any body 
elsef on whom any suspicion could have fallen ? Yes 
there is ; and we shall see who generated that suspi- 
cion. Is there any man whom the common acquaint- 
ance of Jilr. Blight can point out likely to do this ? 
f remember a case, a very remarkable one, and per- 
haps bis Lordship will recollect it, the case of a 
man of the name of Banstead, at- Bury, who had 
quarelled with a farmer, and impounded the man's 
cow, and when he went to feed the cow, set a boy 
who was little better than an ideot, with a gun, 
to take the aim arid destroy the man. — ^What was 
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the motive th^re ?^ — Malice :-^So m this case. SfieW 
me somebody, if it id not th6 prisoner, with whom 
Mr. Blight was in this unfortimate condition* Let 
us see whether there is any snch person, and first 
I look about to see \chat accotmt this man has given. 
You will find one of the tooKt intelligent persolid 
in his profession, with whorta 1 haCve the honom* of 
being acquainted — (I speak of Mr. Ashl6y Cooper) 
was called upon to* attetid the deceased, Mr. Blight, 
and he did that which it T#as natural for evet|^ 
body to do, but which was abundantly the duty of 
the Prisoner" at the Bar to do-^to look about, en- 
quire and search itito his o^vn recollection to discover 
if possible upon whom the suspicion might fairly 
fall, and trace that suspicion hoitte. Mr. Ashley 
Cooper asked of fhe deceased, Is tlljere'any body you 
suspect? Gentlemen, I entreat your attention tO 
this : — In the presence of the prisoner the deceased 
is asked^ Is there anybody you suspect ? The good 
mati himselfwasffeefrom all suspicion ; he suspect- 
ed no one — and the last nmn certainly was the de- 
fendant : he had no suspicion of him or any body 
else ; but the answer to the interrot^ratory of ^ti. 
- Cooper is this, — Mr. Patch tells hirti there is reason 
to suspect one Webster.— Mr. Patch tells him there 
is reason to suspect one Webster! Upon what 
ground does Mr. Patch suspect one Webster ? How 
has he followed up his suspicion? What has He 
done.^ Has he desired any body to go and see 
whether Webster is at home,, and if not tb ^nd out 
his haunts ?•— What is the ground of that suspicion 
and what is the conclusion r Why, Mr. Cooper na- 
turally says, addressing himself to the prisoner, Who 
is this Webster r — A man vtho is suspected of having 
stolen Mr. Bhj^ht's planks, and\vhose son has abscond- 
ed. Now, Gentlemen, if the surrounding circuih- 
stftrices of th6' transaction will lead the world tolodk 
upon me as the perpetrator of a deed of guilt, I will 
get rid of that, by turning it over tp another, if I 
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can. Let us sec then whether this- is a bona fide re* 
presentation of the prisoner, whether he had any rea- 
sonable ground to suspect Webster, or whether he did 
not know it was a false accusation ; one would have 
supposed even the sacredness of friendship could not 
have prevented Mr. Blight from discovering it. 
You would think it an inhuman and unnatural sus- 
picion to be thrown upon a nn^an sitting with you, 
and deriving all his benefits iipm you ; but even in 
the midst of all this, one would have thought that 
if Mr. Blight had been left to himself, and bad 
thought of these things, they must have brought to 
his mind that Patch was the guilty man ; therefore, 
it was necessary for him to disarm all that sus^ 
picion, to give it another direction, and he gives it 
to Webster; then you will expect, that he put tha 
magistracy or police in action against Webster, that 
he had him taken up, and made, every enquiry about 
him. One must suppose he did, because he tells 
Mr. Ashley Cooper, not only that he suspected him, 
but why he suspected him, because his house was 
searched, because he had stolen some of Mr. Blight's 
deals, and, above all, because his son* had ab- 
sconded. Who told him so? I will prove to you 
there is not the least foundation for that represen- 
tation; I will prove that Webster was not the mur- 
.derer, by shewing w^here he was, and fully account- 
ing for his time ; that his son never did abscond, 
and that the Prisoner never could believe he did. 
But has he been consistent with himself? Is any 
body else suspected ? Yes ; a man of the name of 
Clarke; upon what ground? Why, that he had a 
great quarrel with Mr. Blight about building a 
wharf Did he take him up, did \\e take any mea- 
. sure to bring him to justice. Now, then, as for 
.Clarke too, I will prove to you the most satisfactory 
alibi It is not necessary, but I shall prove to your . 
entire satisfaction, thatvthes^ persons were certainly 
not guilty of the murder. 
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. We come now, Gentlemen, to consider a^ little 
the conduct of the Prisoner afterwards. Here too, 
observe the motive that I attribute to him! Vou 
ask me what it is ? my answer is, it is to possess 
himself of the business of Mr, Blight ; at one time of 
part of it, and afterwards of all ; either entirely, or, 
at least, one third, without paying tlie remainder of 
the consideration, and this I take out of his own 
mouth. I shall satisfy you beyond doubt, if the 
rest of the world have no motive, and are excluded 
from opportunity; if this man has all the opportunity, 
and if he has more than enough of mot^ive to operate 
upon a bad mind, have we not arrived at the conclur 
sion I have stated; but I have much more which it i^ 
my duty to state. I have discussed one part of the 
subject; I have slated that lOOOl. remained still un^ 
paid, that it stood upon a draft demandable upoa 
the 20th ; and upon that 20th it is withdrawn, by 
a letter from the Prisoner to the bankers, stating 
that Goom was not able to face it, but that he had 
a security equivalent, with which he was satisfied. 
He owes Mr. Blight lOOOl. and he draws upon 
Goom. What was his fight to draw upon Goom? 
That he had sold his estate, received his purchase 
money, and lent it to Goom: innocence and truth 
are always consistent ; they do not go out of the 
strait road into devious paths, because truth always 
serves the best purpose. Is there bne word of truth 
in this representation ? had he received lOOOl as the 
produce of his estate ? I say, no ; if he has, we 
shall hear the evidence of it. Had he lent lOOQl. to 
*Goom ; had he drawn a draft on Goom, with his 
knowledge, which^ hp had bound himself to pay oi> 
thjB 20th ; had he learned he could not face it on 
on the 20 th ? had he forbid the bankers to present 
it r had he, from Goom, received any other security 
that could justify the representation he had made r 
There is not one word of truth in the whole of that 
representation. On the contrary, he never lent 



Goom any thing ; he had no Comndunication with 
GooiB ; he had not called upon him to pay it ; he 
had 00 right to dra\v upon him for it ; he had no 
right to call upon him for payment of that .which 
ifras not due ; he had received no security that gave 
hito satisfaction. On the contrary, you will learn; 
that Mr. Goom was acquainted v^ith the brother of 
the Prisoner; but for several years past he had 
pot even the least personal cotmnunication or inter- 
course with the Prisoner. If all this is false, why is 
ttll this apparatus about it as to the payment of 
Goom ? It is to lull into a state of security that 
unfortunate man w'ho was to be the object of his 
vengeance, and make him believe that as the sum of 
2501. had already been paid*, that the remaining 
iOOOl. vt^oald be paid also;, but after the death of 
this gentleman, how does the Prisoner represeilt the 
transaction ? Mrs. Blight is fetched up to town ; she 
knew the anxiety of her husband about the thousand 
pounds; she knew that anxiety was increased by 
the letter he had received from the Prisoner, and 
'tfrhkh was silent on that subject; she knew that 
the main purpose 6f his visit to London was 
On acaount of the thousand pounds, and to 
procure this money to be paid, about which he 
became so much alarmed; and, therefore, when 
she came to London, she asked the Prisgner, Has 
the money which gave my husband a great deal 
of uneasiness in his latter moments, been paid? 
What is the answer ? He tells the wife that the sum 
of lOOOl. had been paid, and that Goom had pro- 
mised to come to breakfast with Mr. Blight on £he 
Tuesday u)Orning, at eight o'clock, and that he came 
within five minutes after his appointment.. Had 
this money ever been paid? No, it had not. Had 
it been denmndcible, could it have been enforced? 
No. Was' there any such thing as a bona fide trans- 
action ? No. Must the Prisoner have known* this? 
I answer yes. Why did he rtiisrepresent the fact. 
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but that he might possess hiniself of the property of 
the man he h^ inurdered, and tell the world be 
bad paid the consideration-money ? But this is not 
all ; this would have entitled him to one-third of the 
pro{>erty, and the profits of the trade under the 
articles of the 31st of Augu^, 1605 ; but when Mr* 
Blight was removed from this scene,, the Prisoner at 
the bar appears to have had another purpose, and 
to have intended to possess himself of the whole.; 
and he^e you will fiud most important observations 
indeed, growing iout of that never tobe wspected 
aaurce erf* evidence, namely, what the prisoner him- 
self says ; what be says upon consideration, what he 
aayijf upon being warned, what he says when he 
](nows his dearest interesits are at stake, and when, 
unless he chuses to speak, he need not speak at all. 
Geatlemen, I stated to you the transaction of, a 
letter, a bill of parcels, and a receipt ; I spoke of 
three papers, the bill of parcebs, enumerating the 

Property; a receipt, purporting to be n receipt from 
(r. might for fiiSOO and odd pounds, as a coqwlera- 
tioQ for the property contained in that bill of parcels; 
and there was beside^ as I stated to you, a letter, 
in which he says, - '^ the petition presented to the 
City of London, for a renewal of the lease, is going 
in iq my name, but the lease will be yours." These 
papMg were deposited with Mrs. Bti^t after she 
arriffM in town, and when ber husband leas dead 
she found them in his dressiog^oom, in a tin case, 
as they had been delivered into h^r posessipn. -They 
had been delivered to her for the express purpose of 
either being withdrawn from view, or presented to 
view, as the exigence of Mr, Bli^it's (affairs might 
rendiaf necessary. If his creditors did not come upon 
him, they might be put into the fire;- if they did, 
then it was to be no longer his property, but the 
property of Patch the prisoner. 

Gentlemen, the Prisoner at the bar was examined 
before the Coroner; what he stated there I shall 
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not read to you, but pass it over, as I am aitaYe 
my Lord will be of opinion, that as it n^as taken 
upon oath, I cannot make it legal evidence ; but 
upon >his return from the examination before the 
Gofofier, he stated to Mrs^ Blight that it would be • 
necessary for him to be put in possession of those 
papers which her husband had formerljr executed, 
and given her to keep ; and he gave this reason, that 
he had been examined before the Coroner upon that 
subject) and had stated that it all belonged to him. 
Stated tkut it all belonged to him! Is that truer- 
Did every thing belong to him ? In some of the 
evidence, I believe you will find he stated that he 
had all the furniture too ! This paper, which is put 
into my hand, contains an inventory of fixtures, and 
other things, bearing upon the face of it that it was 
amere colourable transaction, certainly not a real 
transaction intended to be carried into execution ;• 
but he says, I have stated to the Coroner that all 
this is my property, and therefore— what ? I n^ust 
have my title deeds, I shall be questioned about this 
again. What are those title deeds ? None that ac- 
company a real transaction, which you know would 
be, as to moveable property, by a bill of sale, or 
something of more formality, and therefore it shews' 
that it was a colourable transaction. He gets pos- 
session of these papers, and now he is propri^^or of 
every thing upon the premises, and so he reprtfecnts , 
himself. Now you will recollect, I told vou that all .^ 
the money he had paid was 2501. and ;hat the con- S 
sideration of lOOOL still remained. Vou will find * 
this man statincr before the Magistrate^ that he be- 
gan business on the 15 th of July, 1 805, on his own 
account ; that at that time he became proprietor of 
all the property, that he had paid in dilSferent suma 
at different times 26001. that the papers were deli- 
vered to him in the presence of Mrs. Blight; that she 
knew and was perfectly acquainted with it, and 
that it was all a real transaction. He states that 
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these papers had reriiaitied in his possession from the 
month of July, 18Q.5 ; whereas I shall pro\'e tg you, 
that until the month of September they remained in 
the hands of Mrs. Blight, and that the representa- . 
tion he made to her, was in order to procure the 
papers and obtain possession of the property. In 
addition to this, he says, when he came to town he 
had above 12001. that he lent it to Mr. Blight from 
. lime to time; which was not accounted for till this 
final settlement of the property took place. Now, 
Gentlemen, have I not stated to . you sufficient to 
shew a motive operating, not upon a virtuous mind 
certainly, for if you were to ofter the wealth of the 
Indies to a man of a virtuous and moral mind, he 
would spurn the offer, he would not embrue his hands 
ii^ blo6d. If we are to wait till we find a virtuous 
mind capable of being corrupted, we may shut up 
our courts of justice, and put an end to ail enquiry ; 
but if you find this man, in the moment of pressure 
to pay a large sum of money, unable to provide for 
it, representing that it is paid, and afterwards stating 
to the represefitativ6 and executrix of thfc deceased 
that it has been paid ; if you find ^him at one time 
describing it to be a real transaction, and also at 
another time, that he bad paid 12501, do you not 
find a tissue of falseboood upon all the subject ? do 
you not find him in every way attempting to cast oft 
the suspicion of guilt from himself, ^nd td induce 
those who hear it to believe it was a real transaction. 
But, Gentlemen, we shall find other very important 
circumstances which th6 Prisoner afterwards repre- 
sented upon this subject. I have told you that 
when Mr. Blight came to towtt he was anxious about 
this l-OOOl.; be pressed for the payment, and desired 
the Prisoner to take hfe hors^ and go to t'pwn, and 
he was tiot td return till he procured the money. 
The Prisoner has denied that he sent h)m uj^on any 
such errarid; he does not deny that he went to town; 
he admks that he went to town ; he admits that a* 
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persovkof the name of Graham was present at ite 
time — But what did he go about ? Nothing of mi- 
portance; he went to Mr. Gray to l^now if he had 
any other order to give for timber ; and being 
questioned why he returned without the money, he 
said he had no such order. I will prove that lie 
cimeto Mr. Blight, and asked him for his spurs; 
that Mr. Blight said, take care you do not return 
without the money ; and he said, I will not return 
till I have settled it. Why did he deny this, if it 
he true, that this was a paper which Goom had 
lodged at the bankers for the purpose of keeping 
his account in countenance ? Why did be present the 
draft that wais to become due on the l6th, which he 
was obliged to' withdraw^ and return another which 
ought to have been paid on the 20th, and then send 
word it would not be paid ? I should think that a 
bad way of keeping a banking account in good coun- 
tenance. How happens it that he has been giving 
these diftereut accounts of the transaction ? This 
however,, is the manner in which he describes it. 

Now, Gentlemen, we shall pursue a little \h^, 
demeanour of the Prisoner upon pther subjects. 
You will lind him thus contradicted by Mrs. Blight 
as to the possession of the. paper, as to the payment 
of the consideration-money, as to the transaclioa 
with Goom, and as to his denial of going to Lon- 
don, by the desire of Mr. Blight, to obtain this 
. money. You will find, Gentlemen, that whilst some 
of the witnesses were under examination before the 
Coroner, the Prisoner at the Bar, on. whom no sus- 
picion had at that time fallen, (so far from any charge 
having been made against him, he was examined 
upon his oath, which makes it impossible for me to 
read what he said) display* a degree of anxiety^ 
which it will be for you to say whether you can re- 
concile with pure innocence ; to me it seems impos-^ 
sible. You will find that Esther Kitchener was a 
ijsiQsi important witness before the Coroner; I ad- 
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mit, so far, any person might go to such a "witness, 
and ^y, do not suffer yourself to be embarrassed ; 
speak the truth : he might have said so much, and 
Tio more: but you will judge whether the conduct I 
am about to represent to you, will justify him as an 
innocent man. He says, Esther, you m ill be asked a 
-great many quesitions ; there is ^ great deal of whis- 
pering ; there is a suspicion of me ; take |3articular 
care of what you say ; and then in a way that would 
be objectionable at the Bar, as what w,e call leading 
a witness, he says, you know I came, to you for a 
candle. I shall .tell the truth, says the girl. You 
know you heard ine go out at the street door; you 
know you heard me unlock the counting-house door; 
you know you heard me slam the door of the privy, 
tmd instantly 'you saw the flash. Gentlemen, lean 
only say, that according to my view of things, and 
A'om my experience of mankind, this is'a conversa- 
tion which I cannot reconcile to ihnocence, or the 
consciousness of innocence. Why meddle with the 
Crown's witness at all? Why not leave her to the 
discreet examination of the Coroner ? Why endea- 
vour to fix in her mind the only circumstance which 
could raise a doubt ? Why mark to her the precise 
moment of his being at the privy, rendering it impos- 
sible that he could be at the same time at the par- 
lout ? 1 do not mean to be uncharitable ; you will 
iiave to say by and by whether these circumstances 
make the same impression upon your minds ; but 
• you will find, that not content with this, to his own 
sister he engages in a very e:xtraordinary conversa- 
tion. He says, Sarah, there are strange suspicions 
about me ; you will be asked a great many ques- 
tions; take care what you say: and upon another 
occasion, at the public-bouse, where Kitchener 
was waiting to be examined ; desiring she might 
have! wine ^ven to her ; and above all, to tell 
only^.one stbry. What two stories could this girl 
have* to tell ? She has but five or six sentences 
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to utter, if truth should be told. Why should 
he suspect she should bring him into a charge of 
guilt r If she was to tell the truth, (it is very short, 
God knows) her history would be soon told, and 
no difficulty in it: but you will find him, not only 
by himself, but by others, particularly careful to 
remove all suspicion from himself, by which means 
he raised it ; and tl^ie last, though not the least ob* 
servation that came from himself^ is, that upon his 
return from one of the examinations before the 
Coroner, he stated, " / believe I hflve been as near 
hanging myself as ever man was ; and if I had^ 
I should have been as happy as I am now.'^ Gen- 
tlemen, there may be much or little importance in 
these observations ; I find them in the depositions, 
and it is my duty to state t;hem to you; you will 
make the observations that belong to them, and you 
will suffer them to make the impression they ought, 
and not to go beyond that which is due tp them- 

Gentlemen, we shall find the prisoner, in other 
circumstances, in contradiction to the fact, doing 
that which is extrfemely important. I stated to you, 
that no other person could have effected this mur- 
der and have escaped. I do not enter imo the 
detail why, I will shew you that presently, when I 
open the model, that the person who did.it was 
under the necessity of get^ting rid of his pistol: if 
you ask me how the evidence proves it, I will state 
to you how the evidence does it : the evidence 
proves it by affording you this fact, that in the . 
course of that evening, certainly the Prisonei- at 
the bar had been without his shoes upon some part 
of the wharf, in the front of Mr. Blights house, 
)vhere he had picked up the dirt upon the stock* 
ings he wore, therefore it will be for you to say, if I 
shew that he did so— whether it is not proof, as 
much as can be expected in a case like the present, 
especially when you hear the account he gave of 
the stockings, that after he had cofamitted the 
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murder, be ran out to the front of the wharf ; that 
he threw his pistol into the Thames, and ran back 
to the door time enough for the girl to open tiie 
door for him. You will find the circumstance of the 
stockings extremely important. I believe it will be 
proved that the Prisoner was in the uniform habit 
of wearing boots, without exception. Kitchener 
will tell you this. Mr. Jones, the surgeon, who is well 
acquainted with him, will tell you this ; and he will 
be proved to have had his ^otR on, because I told 
you that^ Mr Otabam beard him ask for the spurs^ 
Had he his boots on at the time Mr. Blight waft 
shot ? I will fisk the prisoner : at first he tells you 
he had his boots on, and it were well for him if it 
were so : he says he believes he had his boats on, 
lie is not certain ; he rather inclines to think he 
had his boots on ; he bad not his stockings and 
shoes on ; he does not believe he had his stockings 
and s][ioes pn ; he is almost certain he had not his 
stockings and shoes pn. I think I should not have 
great dpabt about tiiis, if I had been to London 
in my boots, and been in the habit of continuing 
them on afterwards, and pulled them off, not mere* 
ly for the purpose of going to bed, but to put shoes 
on, to sit in ; I think it is a thing one should not 
easily forget two or three days after. I will prove, 
that on the death-bed of Mr. Blight, after he re- 
ceived his death wound, the Prisoner at the Bar was 
beyond all doubt on the bed> not with boots, but 
with shoes on. Was there any thmg remarkable 
about the stockings ? Most remarkable. There 
are facts in this cause, any one of which seem to me 
to lead to the conclusion which I think you must com6 
to, but which together seem to me to make such a 
body of evidence, that it is impossible to doubt upon 
it. The Prisoner has a pair, of stockings produced to 
him before the Magistrate ; he is asked, Are these 
your stockings ? No, be does not think they are his 
$tpckiiig9 ; he in aJioQ;»t cerlaia they are not his 
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stockings ; his stockings are, marked with a pen and 
ink ; he has no such mark upon his stockings ; but 
here is another general reason for being almost 
certain of it, he generally wore dark stockings, and 
he . wore dark stockings on the day Mr. Blight 
died ; that he is sure of, and he had no white stock- 
ings^ but two or three old pair, which he had not 
warn a great while, except upon Sundays. Now as 
Mr. Blight's death did not happen on a Sunday, that 
jBxdudes bis reason most completely. I will prove 
that he had on broad ribbed white stockings, such 
as to-day I mil produce to you: it seems odd that a 
man should not be absolutely certain whether they 
pre his or not. I will tell yon where they were 
found, by an extremely intelligent Officer of Justice, 
Mr. Stafford-— they were found by him in thfe sleep- 
ing-room of the Prisoner.-— Found how r— *In the 
^foul dothes-.bag, twisted up to send to the Washer- 
woman ?^ No ; all his linen had been sent to the 
wasr'jr- woman on the Monday ; it is, therefore^ one 
Fould suppose, fair to presume, that evevy thing 
would be sent; and if any thing, is found at home, 
that it would be in a clean state. You -will see 
jthese stockings ; you will find that the feet df them 
are pla&tered with that sort of n^ixed soil that is to 
be found on the wharf of Mr.* Blight ; and they are 
curiously rolled up in the state' id which the washer- 
woman sends home your stockings in pairs: those 
being presented to hint, he isays^ he did not. wear 
such on that day, he wore daFk stockings-; above all, 
be is sure he never dirtied, any of- his stockings so 
much. , Now, you will find, that the other- pg^rt Of the 
stockings are not in that statt^ and that these could 
not be brought into that. state fay any ordinal-y«w^ear 
of them, but they would gct-into that state bV^ per- 
son passing softly in his ^toqkin^ without his shoes, 
that he might not alarm his friend whom he meant to 
shoot, or the servant who was sitting within hearing 
^f the sound of his foot. You will iind th«y were 



Erptanation oftht Situation of the House, wfih the 
Ground Plan of and the References to, the diffe^ 
rent Rooms, Offices, Outhouses, Railings, 8^c. 



1. Front Parlour, into which the first sliot was fired. 

2. Back do. in which Mr. Blight wsts shot. 

3. Kitchen, from the window of which , Esther Ki tch- 
\ ener jumped into the narrow passage behind 

• the house, leading to the dock. 

\ 4. Entrance into the house. 

5. Counting-house. 

6. Privy, where ihe ramrod of the pistol was found y 

and the way from the privy to the back parlour 
is described by a dotted line, extending from 6 to 
*— — B. Both the positions^of Patch when 
he fired the first and second shots are marked 
by stars leading to—*——* 1 and a. ♦ leading 

to * — B 2. ; (the situation of Mr. Blight 

when shot, is marked B). 

7. Cellar door* 

8* Wicket gate opening lo the dock. 

g. Stone-mason's yard. 

Both Nos. 10. Railings in the front of the house. 

IK Outhouses. 

N. B. The door fh^ra which the shot was fired, that 
mortally wounded Mr. Blight, opened inwards, with 
the hinges presenting themselves to the right hand ; 
of course it was very easy for a Jeft-handed person 
to have opened the door, and rest a pistol on the 
latch without the least exposure of his person. 
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in such a state as a pair of stocicings would be, 
worn by a man without shoes, retiring from a deed 
of death, in order to get rid of the fatal instru- 
ment ; and the murderer, in this case, would have 
such feet to his stockings, if he retired across the 
•wharf, to throw the pistol inio the Thames. But, 
Gentlemen, this is not all : you will easily suppose 
by what I have already said, I am not in a condition 
to produce any pistol to you to-day, because the ob- 
servations I have made as to the tide^ renders it * 
impossible ; but there is behind the most important 
evidence indeed, both as it is connected with thefact, 
and as it is connected with the demeanour, the con- 
duct, and the conversation of the Prisoner at the 
Bar. It may, perhaps, Gentlemen, before I pro- 
<;eed to that fact, be useful, that I should now make 
you more intimately acquainted with the state of the 
premises than you are at present. You will look at 
this, (pointing to the model) with a view to see 
whetlier I am founded in any of these observatiqps 
I have made as to the impossibility of any other 
person having committed this deed, and having 
escaped from the premises after they had committed 
it. You will find this model useful ; it is made to a 
scale, and will be proved to be perfectly accurate by 
the person who made it. You will suppose, that 
the front of this board is the River Thames, where 
the vessels are lying for the purpose of being broke 
up. This is the wharf upon which I stated to you 
they are in the habit of breaking up these ships^ and 
upon which there would be the mixed soil I have 
already observed upon. This is the small gate a^ 
the front of the house ; and this the window, through 
which the ball was fired, on the night of the 19th; 
the prisoner being, as he represents himself, sitting 
in this, which I call the front room. Now, in order 
first to discuss that part of the subject which relates 
to the 19th, and which I will in a few sentences re- 
capitulate, we shall see how any person could ac- . 
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cotnplisb the object of firing iti there, and cddld hare 
escaped. These are the great gates of Mr. Blight's 
yard, and this is the small picket. Here, you have 
the Tlyaiues, a considerable depth from the ivharf; 
and hei^, a large crane, so situated, that if a shot 
had been fired from that part, the crane would have 
intercepted it ; therefore it would be certain, with- 
out the least difficulty or doubt, that tlie person who 
fired the pistol on that night, stood clos^ to that 
window when he did it, and that he rested it upon the 
franje of the window. What is to become of him ? 
The girl is sent out for oysters, and the Prisoner 
only left at home, and there is, by possibility, no 
other way by which any mfan can escape but by those 
gates : — well, then, he is gone by those gates or he is 
not. — Now, unfortunately for the Prisoner, I shall call 
a man and his wife, who were standingthere, who heard 
the explosipn ; and if any person had come out of 
those gates, they must have seen, him. Let us see 
by what other mode he could have escaped ; I will 
repeat, none could escape here, on account of the 
tide, and the ?tate of the mud of the river. The 
premises are surrounded here by a close paling, with 
a palisade at top, not sufficiently strong to resist any 
of the Oentlemeiy to whom I am addressing myself; 
especially in t\>6 haste of a person attempting to 
escape; not sufficient even to bear the weight of a 
boy, and those remain perfectly unbroken to this 
time ; therefore I think I may venture to say, any 
man who fired that pistol upon the 19th, unless he 
escaped by some other way, which the witnesses will 
eJfeclude, could not have escaped : thence I infer, that 
the Prisoner was the man who fired the shot on 
19th. Why did he do it? 

Lord Chief Baron. At which gate did the girl, 
go out for the oysters ? 

Mr. Garrow. At the wicket. 

Jury. What might be the height of the crane 
bouse ? 
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Mr. Garrm). It is not a cra^ie house^ but a very 
large unwieldy cranei accordii^ to my recpllect^on; 
what tbey rail in the trade a gibbet, I under&taud ; 
a large wooden cr^ne. 

Gentletpen, the question that has been put from 
your part of the Court, is mpst ipiportant ; and> 
I am sure, put to us for the purpose of obtauiii;)g 
the greatei^t satisfaction possible; and w^ have no 
^Qtber pbject but to give you all the inforn)a,tion 
in our power. I ^.pprqhend your pbject was to 
see whether this was spch a house as th^t tte 
:np[ur4ei;er could ha^ve concealed hiipself ; that I sup- 
j>ose to t)e your object in asking the que3tion : 
it is not a house ; it is a very large unwieldy crane/ 
as it caught my eye, and it is quite impossible fqr 
any body off the wharf to have placed hiua^elf in a 
situation so as to comm^d- that window. 

Jury. It seemed to ps to require spipe exp^^ 
nation. 

Mr^ Garrmv. Certainly ; ^.n^ W^ *?iW enquire <if 
the witnesses. X und/^r^tand t)ie,re iiScno such m^^i^ 
of concealment. It is su^^^ted $o ipe by the Cquii-' 
^1 for the Prisoner, ana J ^m very glafl, particu- 
larly in a case of this sprt, that they do it; ^ad thi^i^ 
will ^o.me tlie justice to believe I will give it all tb^ 
effect that it warrants: — jpy Learned Friend desires 
me to mte tba)t there was lyiqg.abpiiit various partes 
.of the yard, a large quantity of timber, I suppose, thp 
produce of the breaking up of ships. The object c)f 
that is, to shew, that probably sonpjebody might bav^ 
concealed themselves among the timber. We wiljl 
see, however, whether that could possibly afford any 
ground of defence to the prisoner. Here the scheme^ 
consistently with the innocence of the Prisoner, you 
,know, must be this ; that somewhfere in the place 
I now describe , upon the model, the person whp 
/ired the pistol on the 19th, so thi^t he could take 
an aim at the window, must have stood. — What be-* 
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oame of him? — The Prisoner at the Bar searched all 
the wharf himself for him, and there was nobody 
to be found. He himself stated, that he came out 
at this door ; and he must have met him imme- 
diately, if he had come out this way : Wright and 
his wife must have seen the person if he had escaped 
that way. 

^ Gentlemen, you heard the observation I made to 
you as to what the conduct of the Prisoner would 
have been if he had been persuaded this was an hos- 
^tile shot. Mr. Wright, when he went into the room 
and saw the state of it, said, I think if you are of 
opinion this is meant for you or Mr. Blight, you 
ought to advertize it to-morrow morning, and go to 
the' Police OffilCes ; he did not, but he did that which 
'^vouid answer his purpose, he sent a private letter 
to Mr. Blight, which brought him to town and 
placed him in that unfortunate situation. I under- 
stand the Prisoner assented to the propriety of that 
representation, and said he would advertize it, with ^ 
a reward of 501. but we find he did no such thing. 
If any body asks me why should this shot be fired 
upon the 19th, which was not intended to injure any 
body — why was the maid servant sent out to give the 
opportunity ? My answer is perfectly ready, — it was 
in order to prepare the way for that catastrophe that 
took place on the 23d ; it was in order to generate a 
belief in the mind of the public that the mischief was 
•intended for Mr. Blight ; it was in order that the per- 
son whose own Hfe was pretended to have been in . 
hazard, might not be suspected when he put his plan 
into execution ; he states that he had been shot at, 
and that part of one of the Venetian blinds struck 
him on the head : it whs certainly for the purpose of 
making that requisition to Mr. BHght to come to 
town ; it was to bring him to town at the moment 
when the 12501. was deraandable and not payable. I 
am staling this always laying it down as the funda- 
mental principle, that the Prisoner is the guilty mur- 
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deren But then it may be said we have had no ex- 
perience upon this subject. J[ remember a case 
perfectly well (and I rjemeoiber it the more from the 
impression this case has made upon me) whdre a 
person, the servant of Mr. Adam, a Gentleman we 
know very well ;n the peighbourhood of Barnet, 
staled he had kept off eight or ten people one night 
who wanted to rob the house, but that he sliot at 
^nd w^ounded several of them ; that the blood was 
traced, and so on. The only precaution I saw ueces* 
sary was to write to Bow-street and desire that the 
man might be taken care of who had told this story ; 
I saw clearly this wa"^ only to pave the way for the 
gardener robbing his master: he pretended he had 
made a strong resistancle, but he went about it in so 
awkward a manner, that he shot himself, and confessed 
the fact afterwards ; therefore, those *who meditate 
deeds of darkness do lay their schemes and apparatus 
in such a way as it appears this firing on the IQth was 
laid. I have stated to you what was the situation of 
the premises on Thursday the 19th, and I will now, 
with your leave, examine what tb'e^tate of them was 
«.t that more important period (if one period is more 
important than another), the period of Mr. Blight's 
death. The family had been accustomed to sit in this 
room, and one would suppose that if either Webster 
or John a Nokes or any body eke had intended to 
shoot Mr. plight, and expected that the firing on the 
Thursday would bring him to town, they would not 
have gone out of the way on the Monday when he 
was in town, which I will prove they did. It has 
been well said by a most eloquent Magistrate, that 
it is not the temper of the worst people in the worst 
of times to be guilty of delibers^te assassination, but 
if a man is disposed to shoot another, where can 
he accomplish it better than in his own house ; in 
pur own houses we are most secure from any body 
ivho can invade us from abroad, and if a person is 
jj^termined to take oiir lives, nothing but the prpr 
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tection of Providenfce can shield us frohi'the assassin! 
Now I will suppose some guilty man intended to lake 
the earliest opportunity of , Mr. Blight's returning 
home to murder him in his own l?ouse — where would 
he attack him ? I should suppose m the front parlour, 
because he must suppose hiih to be there. Gentle- 
men, we have given directions to light up this back 
parlour in which Mr. Blight was killfed, to shut the 
shutters, and observe if any body could see who tras 
there; but you may illuminate as much as you please, 
hobody can see through. 

Lord Chief Baron. — Did you make the same 
experiment in the front parlour ? 

Mr. Garrow. — I believe I may venture to say, 
the same experiment might have been made with 
the same effect in the other roofti, they are close 
outside wooden shu tiers. ' What my Learned 
Friend says is true : they certainly would have seea 
iipon the Monday whether there was any body in 
the room or not, because there being a shot-hole 
through the shutter, if there had been any light 
it wduld have been perceptible, and therefore I ad- 
mit, that the murderer going there would not find 
the object of his attack in the front room ; but how 
is he to find out where he is? I will grant to you, that 
he is not in the front room, he is in the back room. 
How is he to go to work r By coming here (point- 
ing to the model) he has an opportunity of doing it; 
but how is he to do it, and escape instantly ? Here 
is a large yard, .belonging to Mf*. Blight, with old 
timber and water pipes, and things of that sort, 
upon which a person might raise himself, fire in 
there, and instantly run away without the least dif- 
ficulty ; but here, to be suix), it is beyond all imagi- 
nation, that sitting in his chair, as he vva^, it was 
possible he could hit him. tie has the chance of 
two things, either to come out and fire a randotn 
shot, or to do that which the ujurderer did, come 
into the passage to the dooi: of /the toom in which 
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Mr, Blight was sitting, most commodiously for the 
purpose of the assassin. I set one of the Gentle- 
men down in a chair ; and if I had had the dispo- 
sition and the means, I could have put him to death 
instantly with the greatest certainty at the first pull of 
the trigger. He was not farther from me th^n I am 
to you the Jury. If Mr. Patch is not the murderer, 
who is? Nobody will suspect Mr. Blight killed 
himself; it is not asserted that he kill(^d himself; 
and nobody suspects Esther Kitchener of leaving 
done it. Now, let us see what he does before and 
after the murder. In the first place, he is to find 
his way upon this wharf; and at what season ? At a 
jseason when his own act on the Thursday, which 
has failed, has created an alarm, not only in the 
minds of the inhabitants, but of ^11 the surrounding 
neighbours ; when, according to the ordinary pre- 
cautions of mankind, he would have met with ^ 
warm reception, when they certainly would be 
armed, if they never were armed before ; when they 
would be (to use an expression of the Prisoner) aft 
the evening upon the alert. Is this the time when 
the enemy approaches? He must have some very 
fortunate occurrences to enable him to come. 
While my doors are shut he harms not me ; he 
may fire his random shots all round my house, he 
cannot hit me ; I am in a place the most secure ; 
the Tower of London could not furnish me with 
a place more secure; but throw open my doors, 
and the murderer comes in withoiit any check, (espe- 
cidlly if he takes off his shoes, and steals gently 
along the passage) where he will find me in the 
arms of sleep, having been up all night, fatigued, 
and drinking my grog, in order to compose my- 
to rest. When the doors were open, he could cer- 
tainly go out of the house and throw away his pistol. 
But who could do this ? None : but some man who, 
by the spirit of divination, knew what the occurrences 
of that night would be ; no man who did not know 
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that Mr. Patch was disordered in his boweb; no 
man who did not know^ that against ajl probabilities, 
he should leave his friend and go out, when one 
would suppose he would have contrived ^ny thing, 
or made any sliift rather than so have left iiim ; but, 
above all, would he have gone out at this street^r - 
door without pulling it tu ? It was only troubling 
his friend, or the servant, to open it again. Would 
he have left the door opep, and ttje g^te too, as if 
he did it for the purpose of letting the murderer in, 
though he had been upon the alert, watching for 
those whom he expected to come ; and, yet somer 
how or other it has happened, that if a stranger 
has murdered Mr. Blight, Mr. Pajtcli has been thq 
innocent c^use of it ; for he ^as givep to the mur- 
derer the only means of access which bp had to acr 
comphsh it ; and he has this to do beifore he can 
take the fatal aim : he is to know that these door§ 
would be left ope^ against all probabilities ; he is 
to know the precise hour when Patch would be 
coming X)ut at night in order to take this circuit, 
at which time the shot was fired. Gentleipen, J 
havjB not described that circuit to you. Here 
(pointing to the model) is the parlour door ; and 
here is the door he came out at, which falls to with 
a spring lock, and he goes on through the cpunting- 
house, passes along a store-house, and here he 
comes finally to the door of the pjivy. 

Gcnilemen, There is a circumstance in this 
case which I must mention to you : here is a door 
leading out of the kitchen to the privy, almosp 
close to it. I asked how it happened th^t in this 
hour of alarm any person of that family wanting 
to go to the necessary house should have gone ou|: 
at the street door through the counting*house, and 
so have taken thi^ circuit, when they might in a 
moment have opened the kitchen door, and gone 
out immediately .to the privy; but it is due to 
justice to say that that door- way wa* not operj, if 
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tras fast nailed up ; another answer occurs, and if 
any body is disposed to criticise upon what passed 
upon that occasion, I wish the Court had been 
somewhat more select. I must speak of things as 
they arc — I must not be hampered in this important 
cause by any false notions of delicacy. If those 
who chuse to be harmed by it will be here, they 
must^ut up with it. I will prove that Mr. Patch . 
did not leave it a matter of doubt whether he was 

foing to the counting-house upon any matter of 
usiness, but he declares to the servant-maid that 
he must take the candle, for he was going to the 
privy; that he was ill and disordered in his 
bowels : he might have said, take care, I want to 
go to the counting-house : certainly there would 
have been no more indelicacy in his going through 
the door in the kitchen, than going through the 
counting-house ; but ir was nailed up. I have 
said, under these circumstances,, especially if Mr. 
Patch is to be believed, that he was disordereCjMit 
his bpvyels, and had had occasion to visit that 
place' more than once that day, and if it be true 
that when, as the Prisoner says, Mr. Blight went 
out to make water, he was so much upon the atert 
that he would not trust himjself out without Patch 
accompanying him, I think it would be much 
more likely, and J think it is not too much to 
expect that the nails of that^loor would have beeo 
drawn, for they would have been very easily re- 
moved ; but they -were not. I do not, however 
desire to press that circumstance; perhaps it is 
being too critical. You are to suppose that pre- 
vious to the murder the person is to know the exact 
time of Patch going to the priv^, and what is to 
become of him, how is he to get away again ? He 
has but one way, and that is to retire through the 
passage when he has taken his aim ; to retire 
through this galte, and so on out upon the wharf. 
The maid-servant meets her master at the gate the 
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itibouent th^ baJl cntcr$ hU body ;r-H8be<rushes past 
him, shuts the door, ^d Pfttch is knocking to 
coixke ij>. Where is ttke ipurdc;-er uow ? Patch, is 
come here (pamting to the model) • he has arrived 
here ; he is kaockUg at th^ liouse-dpo/, within 
half .a minute of the time when the futal ball eor 
tercd Mr. Bli^hft's body.^^-- Wh^«c is t;hc murderer? 
Did he jstee him ? — Hedid not see hixn. .Wbete did 
he^o? He did not go that way, or Patch piusj: 
•haverocjE; him. Here, again, Ge^tlen^^e^lJ is tb^P 
inieipo^sitio^n of Provideac^ ^ .these gate^ v,'txc 
locked; .the small gate was n^dc fast,; the girl 
went to call Mr. Frost, and because she knew xhjc 
gates were locked, and was afraid to open them, 
jjhe got out at the window ; and Mr. Fro^ will 
tell you that he was under the necessity of getting 
. jover the jgate j that he got over, and went to the 
assi$tance,of Mr. Blight, Did Frost see any body? 
No* What became of the murderer then ? Why, 
there were five people there, one with a lighted 
link, and also a watchman: the^e persons will pell 
you that ;at the period Mr. Blight wjis murdered 
there was no person near the place, and that np 
cine could have escaped ,from the premises tha^ 
way. 

Jury. How long had that door been fastened up? 

Mr. Serjeant Best. Many months. 

Mr. Garrow. I understand several months ; I 
believe before Mrs. Patch came there : the Prisoner 
^nd his wife resided there some time. I should he 
very sorry to press any observation ; we will take 
it that it was a door which they were completely 
out of the habit of using, and therefore perhaps 
that observation has. not much in it. 

Gentlemen, I take it the observations I have 
made to you on the coincidences (I was going to 
say fortunately, but I cannot say so upon a melan^ 
choly occasion like the present) ; but the coin- 
cidences of giving an opportunity of killing Mr. 
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illight are worthy observation. If the murderer 
knew he was coming to town> the probability 

. was his wife would come with him ; but he takes 
the chance of waitings an4 but for the looseness 
of Mr. Patch, might have been watching till the 
dead of night : but he comes, and fortunately for 
his purpose, finds Patch leaving all the doors 
open ; but above all, most fortunately for him, at 
that time he finds this unfortunate man sitting 
there in a state of drowsiness, not even looking at 
the place fro<n which he was to receive his mortal 
wound ;— he shoots hin^ and retiresi NoW, Gen- 
tlemen, there is one circumstance mord of very 
considerable importance in this case : — I have 
shewn you the dcscriptiori of the privy; it is not 
a necessary house, properly so called, with a large 
cesspool, but it is a. sort of make-shift privy, with 
$1 tunnel running down into the cellar. We have 
not found the pistol, but we have found the ram- 
rod, which you will have no difficulty in saying is 
the ramrod that rammed down the charge which 
killed Mr. Blight. Where did we find it?— We 
found it in the tunnel of the privy. It is a great 

.satisfaction to me that you wish for information 
upon every part of this important case; it shews 
the attention you pay to. it, and you may ask. 
Do you mean you found a ramrod in the prfvyl 
A ramrod in a privy is a thing that might be 
found ; but perhaps not very likely. But, Gen- 
tlemen, we find it under such circumstances 
that it is impossible it can be any other than 
that which was accessary to this deed of guilt. 
Recpllect the Prisoner describes himself to have 
had. a looseness.; that he placed himself on the 
seat; that he had some relief; that he jumped up, 
holding his breeches in one hand, and the candle 
in the other; that he unlocked the counting-house 
door, and ^cked it again ; that he got in somehow 

or other i and that he held up Mr. Blight with one 
G 
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hand> while he was tucking his shirt into his 
breeches with the other, and so on. In this trunk 
is found the ramrod. In what state will you ex* 
pect it to be found? — You will expect it to be 
found in a state not fit to be exhibited here. There 
was some wadding about it which was soiled. 
Was it with the soil indicative of the disease of a 
person who had recently frequented this place ? No. 
(I make no apology for these observations, be- 
cause they are necessary.) I (hall call to you 
a nightman, who will tell you lie examined this 
critically, that there was no appearance of any 
person having been recently there with a loose- 
ness; on the contrary, the soil was perfectly 
solid; that the worm of the ramrod was lying 
on the soil; that' it was untouched by any thing 
from the human bowels in a state of loose- 
iiessj, or approaching towards it. You recol- 
lect the account the Prisoner gives' is, that 
he was dreadfully distressed, that he could not 
wait a moment ; that he tells the girl he must 
go to the privy ; and he says he had been there 
m^ny times in the course of that day. If you 
think I am too nice upon this part, you will dis- 
miss it, and will not lay any stress upon it; but, 
that that was the ramrod that had rammed down 
the fatal charge you will entertain no doubt. Let 
us here sec what was the conduct of the Prisoncir 
on that subject. If a nightman had, in your pre- 
sence or mine, (had we been drawn by curiosity 
to hear the testimony on this subject) stated he 
found the ramrod in Mr. Blight's privy, we should 
have said, perhaps, that is fortuiiate, because some^ 
times these little things elucidate important cir- 
cumstances, and bring oflfenders to justice; sorne 
3uch observation might have escaped us ; but the 
moment the Prisoner heard that the ramrod was 
found in Mr. Blight's Privy, you will find him 
saying, I hstve nothing to do with that, F did rtot 
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place it there*— Who had told him any body sus- 
pected he had placed it there? Who told him 
him there was any suspicion he was the murderer? 
Who had given him reason to believe that even 
the uncharitable world had pointed out the bosom 
friend, the companion, the person who vvas raised 
from a state of misery and distress to a state of 
affluence and comfort, by the man who was mur- 
dered ? Who had told Mr. Patch, that even the 
censorious and uncharitable world had suspected 
him to be the murderer? It will be for you to 
say, whether it was not that secret monitor which 
every man possesses, and which now and then 
proclaims aloud the guilty purposes of the h^art 
it inhabits, that suggested to him this was a 
damning proof of his guik. You will rfCiollcct, if 
it was a stranger that loaded this pistolpif it was 
a stranger who had killed Mr. Blight, no stranger 
had the means of depositing the ramrod in that 
privy. 3 

Gentlemen, these arc the circumstances I baye 
to lay before you ; I may have omittect many qf 
them in my statement to you. 1 hayc endea- 
voured as well as I could to state them clearly. ; 
but from the anxiety of my mind, J have no 
doubt I have omitted many. I do not lament 
it; and am rather pleased to suppose I shoukl 
have omitted some, than that I should be founjd 
to press any thing that would not bear me t)ut. 
Gentlemen, I again must express my gratitude for 
the manner in which you have been assembled 
here to-day. I am addressing persons who are 
aware of the great and important trusts they have 
upon them. I have stated this case too under the 
observation of that great learning and experience; 
which will point out and correct all my errors and 
• defects. I told you that I only wished to make my 
address an index to the evidence; and I sit down, 
praying that the searcher of all hearts, to whoni 
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all secrets are known; and from whom no secret* 
arc hid/ may enable you to discharge the painful 
and important duty cast upon you, so as to do 
justice between the Public and the Prisoner, to 
satisfy your consciences, and to support your own 
minds to the latest hour of your lives. 



EVIDENCE FOR THE CROWN. 

RiCHARp Frqst swof^n.^^E^amhied by Mr, Com- 
mon Serjeant. 

Q« I believe you keep the public house, called 
the Dog and Duck, near the premises where . the 
late Mr, ^Blight lived ?— A. Yes, 

Q. How far do you think that is^ from Mr* 
Blight's premises ; how many yards, as near a$ 
you can guess ?— A. About «ixty yards. 

Q. At what time on the Monday, when this urt^ 
fortunate gentleman met with his death, did you 
receive any alarm ; and from whom ? — A. Between 
eight and nine o'clock in the evening, from Esther 
Kitchener. 

Q. That was the servant of Mr. Blight.*^ A. Yes. 

Q. In consequence of .what she told you had 
happened at Mr. Blight's house, did you go -di-^ 
rectly to Mr. Blight's premises? — A. Yes. 

Q. How did you attempt to enter ?--f^A, I came 
CO the gate, and found it fast. 

Q. Does this represent the gate? {pointing tQ 
the modeL) ~A. Yes ; those gates were fast. 

Q. The two gates were fast ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Did you try the wicket? — A. No. 

Q. How did you go in?— r-A. I got over the 
gate. 

Q. Did you then make towards the door that 
opens on to the wharf? — A. Yes. 

Q. The first door ?r— A. Yes, 
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Q. Did you find that open?-^A. I cannot 
charge my memory whether it was open or shut. 

Q. When you went in, who did you find in the 
house ; and in what state did you find Mr. Blight? 
—A. I found Mr. Blight sitting in an arm chair, 
on the left hand side of the fire-place. 

Q. Was that in the front room or the back- 
room ? — A, The back-room. 

Q. You were acquainted with the room that 
had been shot at some time before ?~A. Yes, 

Q. Was it that room, or the back-room?-— f 
A. The back-room. 

Q. The back-parlour? — A. Yes; next to the 
alley. 

Q. Was any body with him at that time ? — A. I 
saw Mr. Patch standing in the room. 

Q. Was any other person in the room ?.— A, I 
did not, to my knowledge, sec any body else; . . . 

Q. In what state was Mr. Blight i:hen ?— A. He 
was sitting in the chair, supporting himself by 
his two hand^. I went up to him ; but the words 
that passed I do not exactly recollect; I did not 
stop more than a minute or two, before Mr. Patch 
asked me if I would fetch Mr. Jones, Mr. Blight's 
surgeon* ' 

Lord Chief Baron. Q. He asked you to go for 
Mr. Jones, did he? — A. Yes. 

Mr, Common Serjeant. Q. Did you stay with 
him till he died? — A. Yes; part of the time, I 
vas nor all the while with Mr. Blight. 

Q. When did he die?— I think it was seven or 
* eight minutes, either before three or after three, I 
don't know which, the next day. . 

Q. On the Tuesday ? — A. Yes. 

Q. You found him wounded, and he died the 
next day?-r-A, Yes. 

Mt. Garrow. We propose, as thinking it most 
i:D»vcniCAt,if the gentlemen on the other side have 
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90 objec(ion^ not to go on with this witness at 
present; we shall certainly call him again, • 

Mr. Serjeant JBest^ We can get at what we 
want by other witnesses. 

Cross-ejcamined by Mr. Serjeant Best. 

Q. You was fetched by Esther Kitchener. — 
A. Yes. 

Q. When you came, you found Mr. Patch 
standing in the room, assisting the deceased ? A. I 
did not see him near Mr. Blight. 

Q. He was in the room with Mr. Blight ?-^ 
A. Yes. 

Mr. AshleyCooper, s-worn . — Examined by Mr. 
Const. 

Q. You was called in, I understand, soon after 
.Mr. Blight was wounded? A. About three hours 
after. 

Q. State the situation in which you found him, 
and wh^t passed while you was with him? A. I 
found him lying upon the floor of the room, which, 
I understood was called the back-parlour. Mr. 
Jones, the surgeon, who had brought me there, 
just pointed out the wounds which were existing 
upon his body; but in the crowded state in which 
the room was, and he lying, upon the floor in a 
very inconvenient way for examination^ I desired 
he might be carried up stairs to bed. 

Q. That was done for him ? A. This was don*, 
and then finding still the room much crowdedj^ I 
ordered every person from the room, except Mr. 
Jones, the surgeon, who called me thercj M^. 
Younger, a ;surgeon at Rotherhithe, Patch, the 
Prisoner at the Bar, and a Mr. Ferguson. 

Lord Chief Baron. Q. Who was he? A. Fer- 
guson, I understood, was a friend of the deceased. 

Mr* Garrow. One of the executors^. 
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f fitness. I then examined into the state of the 
wounds ; I found that there was One wound on 
the fore-part of the body^ about two inches from 
the navel, and that on the right «ide; another 
wound m the loins on ^he same side : the anterior 
of these wounds, that nearer ^he navel^ having 
the common character of. a gun«-shot wound^ of a 
body havtftg entered With great velocity. Upon 
examining those wounds with attention, I saw the 
contents off th^ bowels^ passing from each of them 
ojit df each wound, and as his body was already 
Considerably distended and inflated, I pronounced 
the wouiVd to be mortal^ ftcommlended a light 
dressing upon it, and that h^ -should be kept to 
free from p^in as possible by opiates* '^ 

Q. You stayed some timci I understand^ in the 
house? — A. I stayed until the next morning about 
seven o'cloek. 

Q. Did you then see the deceased?— A. Ye*, 
Tcry soon after that, I was satisfied at seeing the 
nature of the uound ; finding it was mortal, it natu- 
rally struck mc it was my duty to enquire as< far as 
it was in my power as to the person who had conm 
imtted the act, and that, of the person who had 
suffered the wound. ' 

' Q.' Was this in the presence of the prisoner ?i-h 
A. Yes, in- the presence of Patch, and in the pre^ 
sence of Mr. Fergusdn, I said to Mr. BHght* is 
there any penon whom you swspect to have com- 
mitted this act ? His answer was, *^ No, God knows, 
I never did any man an injury which could lead 
him to wish to take my life* but/' he added "Mr. 
Patch has mentioned to me a man of the name of 
Webster,*' I then twrhcdirf Patch, not wishing to 
press any unnecessary questions upon the deceased, 
i turned to Patch, and said^ Who is this: Webster ? 
;He answered, he is a nWin tvho was saspected of 
ihaving robbed these premises^ agaiiist whom i^ 
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tftirch-warrant was grajitcfl, and his houw waJ 
searched, and his son has since absconded. 

Q. Had you any further conversation? — A. 
'Upon this, my Lord, I said, surely then you should 
send immediately to Bow-street^ to have officers 
down; his premises should be again searched : to 
which Parch answered, *' Ivo, for nothing would 
-be found, and if nothing was. found I should cer- 
tainly be shot." 

' Lord Chief Baron, Q. Speaking of himself ? — 
A* Speaking of himself, I should certainjy be 
:$hot, or words to that effect ; I shall certainly be 
$hot> or they will certAJnly shoot me, whith of 
thpse expressions I don't know. 
• Mr. ConsL Q. Do'you recollect any thing else 
•material ?-r-A. With respect to the will ; after a 
limei my Lord> it was siiggested to me that Mr. 
Blight's affairs were not settled ; 1 went to Mr. 
, Blight's bed-side and in as tender a way as I 
could, represented to him that his situatioa 
-was not entirely divested of danger, and that, 
iif his affairs were not settled, he ought now to 
arrange them. He said I have a draft of a wiH . 
but it is not signed, and indeed, I wish sonic alte- 
rations to be made in it. I said then, if the will 
4s brought, I will make what alteratipns you sug« 
-gcst. The will was brought, as far as I recollect, by 
Patch ; he went ^ut of jche room to fetch the wilL 
I then said, ^now Sir what alterations do you wish 
.to be made? He answered, I wish Mr. Richard 
Patch, and Mr. Robert Ferguson to be added, a» 
.executors to the name of Mr. Hugin ; I introduced 
'those nairies into the will, added the plural for tl^ 
singular throughout the will, and tt^en wrote, that 
.the interlineations were made by Mr. Bfight's will 
and consent : it was handed to Mr. Blight, who was 
just able to sign the will. .He objected to the effort 
ittt first, but at last, he made the effort : he took 
the pen very unsteadily, and witl\ great difficulty he 
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signed the will ; I then went to bed, and at about 
six, or half-past six o'clock, or scarcely so much^ 
the next morning. Patch came to the door, knocked 
at it, and said, Mr. Blight is in great pain. Sir, and 
is anxious to know whether you can do nothing to 
save him. I answered, I am afraid it is impossible, 
but I will rise imnfWiately ; I rose and went into 
the room; I found Mr. Blight in a great deal of 
pain, and restless, his belly very much swollen ; he 
told me he had slept an hour and a half during the 
night, but was then in a great deal of pain. 

Q. You left the house soon after, I believe? — 
A. Soon after this I went to London, under a 
promise of coming about three or four o'clock in 
the afternoon ; I had made a promise to go and » 
bring a physician with me. 

Lord Chief Baron. Q. Did you go? — A. Yes; 
rather before four. Dr. Babbington and myself 
went down to Mr. Blight's house, and we found he 
had been dead about three-quarters of an hour, 

Mr. Const. Q. You afterwards, I believe, 
opened the body and examined it ? — A. I opened 
the body. 

Q. For form sake, I will ask you whether you 
cdncdve the wounds he received, and which you 
have described, werethe cause of his death ? — A. Un- 
doubtedly they were. 

O. Nothing more particular passed ?-^A. It 
may be proper to add, undoubtedly the wounds 
were the cause of his death, as his bowels were 
very much cut in three different places. 

Q. It is not very important to ask, but I believe 
the will was deposited with somebody by your de- 
sire ? — A. Just as I was about to, leave the house, 
I was induced to say to Mr. Patch, it was right 
that the will that I had, in some degree, a hand in 
making, should be deposited in safe custody, and 
therefore will you give it to me. Patch immediately 
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took it from his pocket, and gave it into my hand : 
ic was sealed. 

Lord Chief Baro7i. Q. The prisoner took it 
out of his pocket ? — A, The prisoner pulled it out 
of his pockec, my Lord ; it was scaled, and depo- 
sited in the hands of a person, whose name I un- 
derstood was Brent. 

Cvoss-exaimned by Mr. GuiiNEy. 

Q. At what period was that when you asked for 
the will, and he gave it you ? — A. About half-past 
four, or from that to five o'clock. 

Q. That was oh the 19th? — A. It was the day 
of Mr. Blight's death. 

Q. Within an hour or two after Mr. Blight's 
death?— Yes. 

' Q. The day before the examination before the 
Coroner?— A. Yes. [One of the Jury) Q. Who 
was present in the room at the time that he slept 
an hour and a half? — A. It is impossible for mc 
to say, because I was sleeping myself. 

Q. Was there any body ? — A. That is a thing I 
cannot speak to ; if I heard it, I had it only from 
report. 

Lord Chief Baron, Q. Was the prisoner pre- 
sent so long as you were present in the course of 
the night. — A. He was. 

Jfm Ann Louisa Davies sworn, — E.vaminedby 

Mr, Poo LEY. 

Q. Do you know where Mr. Blight lived? — A* 
Yes. 

Q. On the 19th of September last were you 
coming by his premises ? — A. Yes. 

Q. At what time? — A. Between eight and nine 
o'clock. 

Q. Was it dark or light ? — A. Dark. 
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Q. Do you knoAv the gates of Mr. Blight's pre- 
mises ? — A. Yes. ^ 

Q. Do you recollect when you came opposite 
the gates of those premises any thing beir>gdone 
that attracted your attention? — A. It was beyond 
there. 

Q. After you got by the gate towards the Dog 
and Duck ? — A. Yes. 

Q. How far was that ? — A. Towards the corner 
of the alley. 

M)\ Garrozo, You will see that better by the 
plan, because that part is not laid down upon the 
model. Gentlemen, I have just put this which 
will assist his Lordship and you, I have covered so 
much of the paper plan as is upon the model ; this 
is the lane which this* young lady is going to speak 
to — where she was. 

Mr. Pooley. You were going from Deptford 
to Rotherhithe. — Yes. 

Mr. KiNNAUD called. 

Mr. Garrow. Q Upon what scale have you 
madethemodei of your plan. — A.I did not make it. 

Q. It was done under your direction ? — A. Yes. 

Q, To what scale was it made ?^— A; I don't 
know exactly. 

Q. Who made it?— -A. Mn Cadogan. 

Mr. Cadogan called. 

Mr. Garrow. Q. What scale did you make 
this to ? — A. I think a quarter of an inch, 

Q. To what ? — A. To a foot* 

Mr/ Pooley. Q. [To Miss Davies.} You say 
yott h^d got beyond the gate to the alley, had you 
got as far as there appears to be a bend in the mo- 
del ? — I could just see the gate. 

Mr. Garrow, At this bend she could just see 
the gate. 
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Mr. Pooley. Q. Was any one in company ^ 
with you ? A, My sistft, and a lady, and her ser- 
vant. 

Q. When you came into that situation, what 
did you see ? — A. I saw the flash of a pistol, and 
directly heard a very violent report. 

Q Could you tell, from the situation in which 
you were, where that pisfol had ht^n fired ?^ — A; 
It appeared upon my right hand, on Mr. Blight's 
wharf. , 

Q. Could you form any opinion from what part 
of the wharf the pistol was fired from what you 
saw? — A. No. 

O. Did you stand still in consequence of hear- 
ing the pistol.— A. Yes. 

Q. How long did you continue standing still ? — 
A. About two minutes. 

' Q. While you were standing still did you observe 
or see, or hear any body upon the wharf? — A. 
i^o. " ^ ' ;. 

Q/ Were you in such a situation that if any body 
had got over the pales after the pistol h^d been fired 
that you must have seen them? — A. On that sidq 
of the house I should. 

Q. From the gate on that side of the pales you 
must have seen them ? — A. Yes. . 

Q. Did any body get over the pales ? — A. No, I 
saw no one. 

Q. Your attention was directed that way ; you 
should have seen them if they had, and no one did ? 
-^A. No one did. - 

Q. Did you Hear any noise in Mr. Blight's house ? 
•—A. No. , " • - \ 

Q. Did you hear any door shut or open?—: 
A. No, I did npt. 

Q. Did you hear any thing, as if any body was 
moving about the house ?— A. I dont think I could * 
hear \C ■ . . ^, . . . ^ = -z^ . — 
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Q. You were not quite near enough to have 
heard if there had ? — A. No. 

Q. Then, when you went from the place wherq 
you was standing, did you meet any body ? — A. No. 

Q. You went'on towards Rotherhiihe ? — A. Yes. 

Q. That is from towards Mr. BUght's? — A. Yes. 

Q. Did you stop when you came to the Dog and 
Duck ? — A. No ; I saw some men there, but did 
not stop. 

Q. That is a public-house ? — A. Yes. 

Q. That is the house at which Mr. Frost lives ?— • 
A. Yes. 

Q. After you heard this firing, and were stand- 
ing still for about two minutes, did you observe ^ny 
body come from Mr. Blight's house on to the 
wharf? — A. No. ^ 

Mr, Serjeant ^Best. I have not a question to 
trouble you with. 

Miss Martha Elizabeth Davies sworn.r-^ 
JE^amined by Mr. Coin ST. 

Q. You are the sister of the last witness? — 
A. Yes. 

Q. You was with her on the 12th of September ? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you remember hearing a pistol firecj at 
the time you passed Mr. Blight's ? — Yes. 

Q. Did you hear any body at that time stirring 
upon his premises, or any body coming from them ? 
— A. No, I did not. 

Q. Was you so situated, that if any person had 
been passing from them you must have seen them ? 
—A. Y^s. 

Michael Wright sworn. — Examined by Mr. 
Common Serjeant. 

Q. Where da you live ^ — A. In Russel-street, 
Botherhithe, <jreenland Dock. 
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Q. Were you returning from Deptford on the 
night of the 19th September, the Thursday ? — A. 
Yes. ; 

Q. About vi'hat hour? — iV. I suppose it might 
be as much as eight, or ten minutes past ei^^^ht 
o'clock ; much about that time, I suppose. 

Q. Had you occasion to go past Mr. Blight's 
house and yard ? — A. Yes; I could not go without 
going round the road, 

Q. You went by there ? — A. I went by there. 

Q. Tell us what happened at that rime ? — A. As 
I was coming along, it may be about sixty or seventy 
yards from the gate. 

Q. Do you mean sixty or seventy yards before 
you come to Mr. Blight's yard ? — A. Before I came 
to the yard. 

Q. As you w^ jSjoing from Deptford towards Ro- 
therhithc? — A. Yes; between sixty and seventy 
yards, as nigh as I could compute it. 

•Q. What did you observfe then ? — A. There was 
a man laid rather intoxicated with liquor, as near 
as I could tell, and I said to him, My friend, you 
had better get up and go home. It looked- very 
dark, as if it would rain by and by,'; he was lying 
under an elder tree ; I saw a man with a lanthorn 
going along, and he said he had been speaking to 
him two or three times and he would not get up ; 
and while I was standing talking there I heard the 
report of a gun or a pistol. 

Q. From what spot did you suppose the report 
to come ? — A* That I cannot be answerable for. 

Q. How long after you had heard the report did 
you see any body about Mr. Blight's premises }-^ 
A. I did not see any body till I c^ame up to the 
gate, and then I saw Mr. Patch standing at the 
gate. , 

Q. What passed then betw^een you and Mr» 
Patch r — A. Mr. Patch asked if I saw anyone run- 
ning dpwn between the alleys, * or rather met unj 
body was the word, I believe, ^ 
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Q. If -there had been any person running from 
the dir^(5^iori'.of the gate towards you, must you 
have met with thcni ? — A. I must have met with 
them. ; . . 

Q. And you say you saw n'o one ? — A. I saw 
none. 

Q. What then was said by Mr. Patch to you, or 
by you to Mr. Patch P^— A. He begged I would step 
in with him, for somebody had fired at him, or he 
had been fired at, one of the two, I cannot say 
which ; I said, I hope iK)t ; he said tlien, I wish you 
would step in till the servant returns. 

Q. Did you step in with him ? — A Yes, I went 
in with him. 

Q. What passed then ? — A. He said, I will fetch 
a candle, and shew you where the ball went through; 
he took a c*andle, and I saw a hole through the 
shutter and likewise through the lower part of the 
window-frame. 

Q. Did he take you inside to see it ? — A. I can- 
not recollect whether I went inside or outside, but 
I saw, by the reflection of the light, a hole through 
the lower part of the window frame and through the 
shutter. 

Q. You saw that the ball had gone through the 
shutter? — A. Yes. apparently to me nothing else 
could have done it. 

Q, What passed then? — A. I took a candle to 
look about for the ball ; I thought, perhaps, I might 
find it on the opposite side of the room. 

Q. This was on the inside of the room? — A. 
Yes ; I took a candle to see if the ball had forced 
the wall or wainscoting; I could not find it; and 
while I was '.looking, in came the girl with some 
oysters. . *' , 

Q. By the girl, you mean Esther Kitchener ? — 
A. Yes. 

Q. When the girl came in with the oysters was 
there any more search made.? — A. Mr. Patch then 
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said to the girl, I have been fir'ed at Esthefj or shot 
at> since you have been out ; and after she came in, 
I again took the candle and looked about for the 
ball, and whether I put the candle down, or whe- 
ther she took it from my hand, I don't know ; but 
she was about three or four feet from the window 
apparently to me, and she picked up a ball ; I took 
it from her hand, to the best of my recollection, and 
it looked to me to be a half circle ; it appeared as if 
it had been iflattened against something. 

Q, As if.it had struck against something? — ^A. 
Yes, but it was not above four feet from the win- 
dow, so that I should suppose it must have been 
cut; but the ball did not appear to me to be above 
a half circle. 

Q. Upon the ball appearing to be cut, did you 
say any thing to Mr. Patch ? — A. I did not make 
any remark concerning it to my knowledge ; L can- 
not s^y. 

Q. What further passed between you ? — A. We 
withdrew into another parlour, just after that, I 
think, and I asked Mr. Patch if I should, fetch any 
body to come and sleep in the house with him as 
that night, for I thought it was very alarming. 

Q. What did he say to that ? — A. He said I need 
not give myself any trouble, or that he was much 
obliged to me, or something of that kind ; he did not 
accept the offer. 

Q. Did you mention to him where you thought 
the shot might have come, from. — A. Yes, I did 
mention to him a little while after, that perhaps it 
might be a shot iSred from some police boat, after 
a boat with some smuggled goods, or something of 
that kind in. 

Q. What did Mr. Patch say to that? — ^A, He 
said no, he did not thitik that was the case ; was that 
so, he should be content in his mind, and he should 
think no more of it; he should be satisfied that 
there vyould not be any more fear of any thing. 
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Q. What further did he say about it ? — A. Xsaid 
that if I was him, I would advertise it by handbilk^ 
the next moving, and likewise in the public papers. 

Q. What answer did Patch make to that?— 
A. You may depend upon that, says he, and I will 
bid 501. reward. 

Q. I want to know, when Patch said if there had 
bfeen any thing from the waten he should hear no 
more of it, did he suggest who it might be?— • 
A. No, only by me observing that it might be a 
random shot. 

Q. Was any thing said to Patch at that time as 
to wliere the family sat of an evening, in what room, 
or any thing about it? — A. Yes, there was some- 
thing, but I cannot clearl^r recollect, nor could I at 
the time I was before ;Mr.. Graham ; I was at the 
house some time ; a great deal passed ; I do not re- 
collect any more than that Mr. Blight had gone 
down to Margate that morning, that he was not 
.well, that he had sent for oysters, and intended to 
go to bed soon that night. 

Q. Did you see Frost the publican there that 
evening ?— -A. 1 fetched Mr. FrosL.myself. 

Q. What passed between Mr. Patch and Mr. 
Frost when he came in ? — A. I cannot recollect 
justly. 

. Q. Did Mr. Frost make him any ofFef, or any 
proposal ? — A. Yes, I asked Mr. Patch if he had any 
iire*arms in thershouse ; and he said he had a pair of 
pistols that cost live guineas ; I said they must be 
very good ones at that price, but he said be had not 
got any amm mition in the house. 

Q. After he said he had no ammunition did any 
body say any thing to him ? — ^A. Mr. Frost said be 
would supply him with some. 

Q. What did the Prisoner, say tp that offer .^— 
A. I cannot recollect whether he seemed to accept 
of i^ or not ; for there were no candles in the house, 
and thev went out I understood with ap intention of 
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getting some can'die% and some ammunition ; the 
servant girl^ Mr, Patch, Mr, Frost, myself and my 
wife, all came out of the parlour together 

Q. Did you leave him with Frost P-rrA. I did. 

Lord Chief Baron. Q. Did the Prisoner go with 
you ? — A. The Prisoner, Esther Kitchener, Frost, 
my wife and myself, we all went out together, the 
Prisoner and all. 

Mr. Garrow. Q. Is that all you know of thi» 
business ?-~.Yes, pretty nigh, as well as I can re- 
collect. 

Cross-ea^amincd by Mr. Serjeant Best. 

Q. I understand you to say you was near th^ 
watch-box when you heard the pistol ?— ^A. Yes. 

Q. That Was on the Deptfora side of the house? 
—A. I do not know whether it is Deptford Parish 
or Rotherhithe. ' / 

Q. The Deptfbrd side of the house .^--^A. Yes. 

Q. How many yards from the house?-— A. Be- 
tween sixty and seventy yards from the gate. 

Q. DidJ you pass on immediately from the watch- 
box to the gate ? — A. Yes,^ immediately after the pis- 
tol was fk-ed. ' 

Q. Ho^'long would you be getting from the 
watch»-box to the gate ? — A. I might he half a mi- 
ntJte^ or rather better ; but very little better than 
that, 

Q. I believe you have always said it could not be 
more than half a minute .t4> the Magistrate?^ — ^A. I 
believe I did. 

Q. When you came there you found the gate 
open^ and Mr. Patch standing at the gale ?-^A. Yes, 
I did. "-. 1 . • ^ 

Q. You knew these premises very well h — A. Not 
very well, it was the first time 1 ever was in the 
house. . • 

Q. But you know the roads near the house, do 
you not ?— A. Yes, perfectly well. 
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Q. There is a road, as you come out from the 
gate, to the left, which goes to Deptford ?-— A. Yes, 

Q.^ There is another to the right, that goes to 
Rotberhithe? — A. Yes. 

Q. And one facing the gate, which went up by 
.the side of the canal ? — A. Y^. 

Q. Give me leave to ask you, the road that faces 
the gate, immediately leads into the public road, does 
it not ?-^A. Yes, I believe it does. 

Q. There were no houses upon that road ?— r 
A. No, not till you come to the lower part. 

Q. Not till you come to the public road? — 
A. No.. 

Q. Which is two or three hundred yards, is it 
not ?— A. I cannot say exactly the length of it ; I 
know at the bottom of the lane there is a small 
house built there. 

Q. Upon seeing Mr. Pa.tch, you went with him 
into the house, did you not? — A. Yes, imme- 
diately. 

Q. You went in and turned round by the door 
into the house ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Where you continued for a time, several mi- 
putes at least? — A. Yes. 

Q. Half an hour?— A. More than that. 

Q. In the house ? — A. Yes. 

Mr. Garrow. Q. There is, as the learned Ser- 
jeant has observed, upon coming out of the gates, a 
lane leading on- to Deptford ? — A. Yes, 

Q. The other way leads to Rotberhithe ? — A. Yes. 

Q. There is a timber bridge over'the end of the 
mast pond?— A. Yes, that is the road that leads to 
the right. 

Q. It is considerably up here, (pointing to the 
plan) where this house is building ?-r-A. No, it has 
been built some time. 

Q. You mean the house where there is a large 
board up to Mr. Blight s-gate ? — ^A. Yes, it is. 
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Q. That lane is a considerable distance from the 
gate?— ^A. Yes, carriages cannot getnp. 

Q. Opposite Mr. Blight's gate a carriage n^ust 
stop hereabout, and here is the board Op to Mr. 
Blight's premises? — A, Yes. 

Q. Suppose any body had run out of the gates 
here, at the end of the broken road, which is very 
bad at present, must not any body at this angle, 
this bend of the lane, have seen thcin ?— A. I can- 
not rightly say whether they might or no*. 

Q. You know this bend of the lane r-^-^A; Yes. 

Q. Suppose a person to be standing at this 

bend, and a person came out of Mr. Blight's gate> 

» would not the person standing here have seen him 

if he had run along; is it not near enough to see 

them, and to hear them too ? 

Mr. Serjeant Best. In a dark night ? — A. lam 
sure I cannot say whether I could, or could not see 
a person if I was standing ia that particular place, I 
never took that notice. . ' 

One of the Jury. Q. You have said you observed 
that perhaps it was a random shot fired from a po- 
lice boat; how could you imagine it was a shot from 
a police boat when the wharf is so high ? — A. I did 
not consider the state of the tide at that time. 

Q. You have said that he had a pair of pistolii 
which cost five guineas ? — A. Yes. 

Richard Frost called againy and Examined by 
Mr. Common Serjeant. 

Q. Were you fetched by the last witness, Wright> 
on the night of Thursday, the ipth of September, 
before Mr, Blight was killed ? — A, Yes. 

Q. When you came to Mr. Blight's prepfiises, did 
you see Mr. Patch there ? — A. Yes. 

Q.' Now tell us what passed between you and 
Mr. Patch ^ — A. When I went into the parlour I 
#aw Mr. Patch standing there. 
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Q, Was that the front parldur ?-~A. The front 
parlour next the water. 

Q. What was. Mr. Patch sayingor doing at that 
time ? — A. l asked Mr. Patch what was the mat** 
ter ? He said he was sitting in ^ chair close by the 
table; .and was shot at; I asked him what he 
thought of it, or whpre he could think it csime 
from ? He said he did not know ;.I ask^d him if he 
suspected anybody ? He said no ^ I asked him if he 
had any firebar msia the hou^e? He said yes; but 
they were of no use for he had no ammunition. I 
told him I would give him powder, and endeavour 
to find him a ball. While we were talking; 
Esther Kitchener came in and s^id, Mr. Patch, 
there are no candles; Mr. Patch made answer and 
said, Mr. JFrost will lend you some. We came out 
of the room, Mr. Patch, Esther Kitchener, and mc 
and Mr. Wright, and Mrs. Wright. 

Lord Chief Bar otu — Q. That was all. that were 
in the house ? — A. Yes, my Lord, he came out and 
shut the door, and came into my house. . 

Mr. Common Serjeant.— r-VJh^it passed whea 
they came to your house ? — A. I asked Mr. Patch 
if he would accept of the powder and ball ; he said, 
never mind, he would go home and go to bed, 
for the villains would come no more to-night; and 
he went out, and Esther Kitchener with him ; I 
heard no more then. 

Q. You told us, that on the 23d, the Monday, 
you got over the fence } — A. Yes. 

Q. You have told us all you know of that even^ 
Jng;— A. Yes. 

WiLLiAW Ki N NAi RD ^ti'orw, €:^amined by 
Mr. Gaiuiow. 

Q. You are a surveyor by profession, 1 under- 
stand ? — A. I am a pupil of Ml*. Dewey's. 

Q, Was this plan prepared by you, of under 
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your direction ?— rA. Yes ; I took if myself, and 
xircw it myself. 

Q. From an actual survey of the premises r— 
A. Yes. 

Q, Is it correct ?r-^A^ Yes« 

Q. You have soen this model ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Does it represent the premises r— -A* Itap<- 
pears to mc to be perfectly correct. 

Q. Explain it to the Jury ; this is meant to rc-r 
present the extremity of Mr. Blight's premises ? 
^A. Yes. ' ^ . 

Q. Of course at the extremity of that there is 
the River Thames ? — A, Yes, certainly, 

Q. The wharf extends on here to a paved court, 
which is enclosed with a wicket gate like thjis ?-^ 
A. It is, 

Q. Having passed the wicket gate, you come 
tcr the house, which is here; the front door is 
here, and what we call the front parlour, hiore?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And this is the place where the pistol shot 
was first fired ?— A. Yes. 

Q- So close, that the pistol might have beci^ 
rested upon the frame of the shutter ?— A.. It is 
about two inches and a half above the sill. 

Qv Then any one might have rested the muzzle 
of the pistol upon .it» and it has gone through 
close to the bottom of the lower pane ?— *A. Yes.. 

Q. In passing along the passage, you leave that 
room on the right hand, and pass into the ba^k 
room ? — A. Yes. 

Q. That is accurately described ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Then there is a window which comes on 
upon the whaff, another window looking to 
Deptford, and another into a timber-yard ? — A. 
Yes. • 

Q. Opposite this back parlour is the kitchen ?. 
— A* Yes, it is. 
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Q. And here is the dresser, close to the kitchen 
door ? — ^^A. Yes. 

Q. Coming out from the back parlour, if you 
had dcca&ion to go to the privy you must go through 
the counting-house across here, to the lumber^ 
room, and so on to the privy; that is the course 
you mu^ take ?— A« Yes. 

Q. Yow observe the frame here, on this side of 
the yard ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Is that a close paling ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Supposing any person to escape, they must 
get over the close fence ? — A. Yes, 

Jury.-^Q. Was there no other ,way to the ne- 
cessary but that, s^ince the door was nailed up? 

Mr. Garrow^ — No ; when the door was nailed 
up, there was no other way. 

Q. If any body was to escape here, they must 
get over, or through the gateway ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Suppose any person was to do so, does not 
that angle where you hear^ Miss Davics describe 
herself to be, give you a view of the whole, to the 
corner of thehouse ? — A. Yes, it does. 

Q. Have you observed the fence close to the 
side of the stone- yard : — A. Yes. 
. Q. A close paling and slight pallisades, that 
would yield to the smallest force ? — A. Yes, and it 
was not broken. 

.Q. Supposing a person placed, here {pointing to 
themodd) who wants to get away, the only mean?^ 
he has of escape is, he must cither get into the 
mud here, or over the paies^ or over the palli- 
sades ? — A. Yes. 

Jury. — Q. What is the height ofthe pallisades? 
— A. Nine feet, six. 

Mr. Garrcm. — Q. This fence is represented 
here as much more substantial than in fact it is ; 
if any body was to attempt to get over here, would 
it not give way ?— A. I think it would give way. 
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Cross-examined by Mr. GuAney. 

Q. Within this paling, on the inside, which you 
describe to be about six feet high/there was like- 
wise a quantity of ship-timber^ that had been 
broken up ? — A. Yes, there was, when I saw it. 

Q. Is this paling six feet high, or five feet six ? 
— A. In some parts I should suppose six feet, in 
other parts not five feet six. 

Lord Chief Baron. — Q. Which prevails, the 
. most ?— A. I cannot exactly say ; I think I should 
rather say five feet six. 

Mr.jGurney, — Q. And there are other rails, as 
there must be, to support a paling, which are 
called arras rails, against which the rails are 
natiled ? — A. Yes. 

. Q. The only incorrectness in the model (as I 
have seen the place) appears to me to be this : it 
describes the gates to have no inner rails. Are 
there not within the gates at Mr. Blight*s three 
rails, consisting of three square bars, one near 
the top, another near the bottom, and the other 
very near the middle? — A. There are two 
gates. 

Q. I am speaking not merely of the wicket, 
but of these great gates; are there not three 
cross rails, which are not the usual arras rails, 
which are not three-cornered, but half-square bars, 
that furnish a step for any person to get over ? — 
A* I did not observe it. 

Q. Could there.be any difficulty in any person 
from the inside getting over this paling in half a 
minute ? — A. I cannot say. 

Mr. Garrow. — It was certainly much easier to 
get out than get in ; a person intending to get out 
there, might certainly do so, by getting upon the 
bars. 

Q. There can be no doubt that any body can 
get over a five or six feet fence % but supposing 
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that to have been performed^ and the two Miss 
Davies's standing there, had they not a command 
of that spot ? — A. Not if they were quite close to 
the fence, because there was an angle s but if they 
were walking between the fence and the space, cer-. 
tainly I think they would see any person. 

Q. Suppose any person to have effected their 
escape here to have got over the fence, and Miss 
Davies to be here, and other persons here, must 
they not be in view on both sides ?-^A, Yes t 
but there was a lane opposite. 

Mr. Gurney. — Q. Do you mean to say this po- 
sitively ?-^A. It might be possible. 

Mr. Gurney. — It must depend upon the degree 
of light. 

Mr. Garrcno — All vision must depend upon 
light. 

Mr. Gurney. -^Cl. Is it not very easy for a per- 
son to pass from these gates to the private road, 
without being seen by persons ten yards off? — A. 
I think they might. 

Mr. Garrow. — Q. What is the depth from the 
margin of the wharf down to the mud^ at low water? 
— i-A. I did not measure that. # 

Q. Is it con^derable P^-r-A. I should suppose it 
is five feet, I did not measure. 

Q. You do not know the state of the mud ?— 
A. No. 

Q. {to Frost) What is the depth from the edge 
of the wharf down to the mud, at low water, at 
Mr. Blight's house rv— A. More than five feet, I 
should think it is nigher ten feet. 

Q. What is the state of the mud when you 
have got to it; is it hard sand? — ^A. No, very 
loose; a person might sink up to his middle. 

Q. It is mud in which a man would sink ?-<^A* 
Yes, quite a clay mud^ 
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Esther Kitchener sworn. — Examined by 
Mr. G ARROW. 

Q. Did you live in the service of the late Mr. 
Blight?— A. Yes. 

Q. How long did you live there ? — A. About 
two months. 

Q. The family consisted of your master and 
mistress, yourself, and who else? — A. Mr. Patch 
boarded there, and one child. 

Q. Whose child ?— A. The child of Mr. Patch, 
the other was at a boarding-school ; there was one 
child at home, and the other was at a boarding- 
' school. 

Lord Chief Baron. — O. An infant child? — 
A. No; 

O. How old is it? — A, About seven years old. 
. Mr. Garrow.-^lt was not at home at any of the 
times we are speaking of. 

Q. Do you remember the circumstance of your 
mistress going to Margate ? — A. She went on 
Sunday morning. 

* *Q. "Did she leave your master at home? — A. 
No; she took my master with her. 

<^. Did he go to Margate at that time? — A. 
'Yes.. 

OV Did he go twice from home ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Then .he went with your mistress and rc- 
furned home again ? — A. Yes. 
J Q. Do you remember your master going from 
home again upon Thursday, the IQth September? 
—A. Yes. r 

Q. Who was left at-home when he went from 
home at that time? — A. Myself, Mr. Patch went 
with him in the morning when he was to go to the 
co^ch. - * 

O. But returned in the course of the day ? — A. 
In the morning. 
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Q. Nothing material happened till the evewing, 
I understand ? — A. No. r. 

Q. Which room in the house did the family use 
to sit in in the evening ?-*- A. In the room facing 
the water. 

Q. Did they do so constantly during .all the 
time you was in the service ? — A^ About a week 
before that they used to sit in the back parlourf 
and after that they used to sit in the other parlour 
facing the water. . \ . 

Q. Will you agree with us in calling the rOora' 
next the water the front rpom ; we have agreed to 
call it so. Where did they sit when you first went 
into their service? — A. In the room facing the 
lane, next the road. . ' 

Q. That is the room in which your, master ^^as 
killed ?— A. Yes. /. 

Q. How long had they altered that practice ?^ — 
A. About a week after I went, and then tliey 
altered it. 

Q. For seven weeks before your master was 
killed they sat in the front room ? — A- Yes. . 

Q. In the evening of that day when your master 
went the second time to Margate, therc^was nobody 
in the house but you and Patch I — A. No. : 

Q. In what room did he sit? — A. In. the front 
parlour. 

Q. Where was you? — A. In the kitchen till I 
was sent out. 

Q. When was it you had any orders to go out ? 
— ^A. To fetch some oysters. 

Q. About what time?— r-A. About eight o^clock, 
I: don't kno^, exactly. , . 

Q. Patch sent you out for some oysters? — 
A. Yes; : 

Q. You left him in<the front^room?. — A. Yes. 

Q. How long do you think you might be gone ? 
— A. Icannot exactly say, it might be about ninq 
or ten minutes, I returned as quick as I could, 
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Q. Hoir far had you to go ?-r^A. As far as 
Grove-strcct. 

Q. Was that disiant thrcCj four, or five times 
the length of this room ? — A; Not above twice 
the length of this room ; it might be more for what 
I know, 

Q. You went as quick as you could ; had you 
your oysters opened ?-r*A. No. 

Q. You got your sixpenny-worth of oysters un^ 
opened^ and returned as quick as you could ?-^A« 
Vcs. 

Q. Where was Patch, what did he say to you ? 
9— A« lie was standing talking to a man and wo« 
man in the yard, 

Q. Whereabouts ? — A. Near the window. 

Q. Was he near the gateor'neaf* the house?—* 
A. near the window. 

Q. Did you afterwards learn whether it was 
Wright and his wife ? — A. Yes. 

Q. You know them now ? — A. Yes. 

Q. When you came up ai\d found him talking 
with Wright and wife near the window, what 
passed ?-^A^ He said, is that you, Esther, I have 
been shot at : I said, jLord have mercy upon me^ 
shot atl Whereabouts? and he pointed and said 
through the window there. 

Q* Had you left the shutters of all the windows 
of that front room f:losed and fastened wh^n ^ you 
went out for the oysters ?— A. Yes. 

Lord Chief Baron.'-^Qi What time of day did 
you shut them up? — A. At dulk. 

Q. .What hour of the day ?•— A. I cannot say 
exactly the time, we had no watch or clock in the 
house» 

Mr. Garrmu Q. Did you shut them at the 
usual time, or was it earlier or later than usual? 
— A. JEaflicr; Mr. Patch said he was very poorly, 
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he should go to bed early, and desired me to shut 
the windows* 

Q. They were all outside wooden shutters ? — 
A. Yes. 

Q. He pointed to the window, and said he had 
been shot at there ; did any thing more pass ?-— 
A. I cannot say; we went in and sent for Mr. 
Frost. 

Q, Who proposed sending for Mr. Frost ?— - 
A. Mr. Patch. 

Q. Leaving you, and Patch and Wright's wife 
in the house ? — A. Yes. 

Q. When Mr. Frost came, what passed ? — A. I 
cannot rightly tell what passed; but we went to 
look for the shot, and were a good while before 
we found it; at last I found it underneath th^ 
window. 

Q. Underneath which window ? — A. The win-^ 
dow it bad been shot at, and come through. 

Q. State what was done and said upon that oc-r 
casion ? — A. «I cannot rightly recollect what was 
«aid? 

Q. Tell us what you do recollect ? — A. I can- 
not recollect much more. 

Q. Were there any observations made by any 
body upon this transaction about the shof? — 
A, No ; not that I know of particularly, except 
they said it was a shocking thing. 

Q- Who said it was ? — A. They alf said so^ 
and they wondered what it could be for. 

Q, What did Patch say to that ? — A. I caffnot 
say exactly j he said he did not knaw he had ai) 
enemy in the world, or Mr, Blight. 

Q. Did any hpdy ask him whether he suspect- 
ed any body ?— A, I believe so ; but I don't know 
what answer he .made^ because I did not stop 
iong. 

Q. You have told me, he said they had no ene- 
mifs, th>t he knew of ?— A. That they knew of^ 
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Q. Did any body offer to stay with Mr. Patch 
that night? — A. Not'that I know of. 

Q. If any thing of that sort passed^you did not 
hear it? — A. No. 

Q. Was any thing said about fire-arms? — 
A. Not in my hearing. 

Q. What became of you after the conversation 
in the parlour.— A. I was in the kitchen. 

Q. Where did you go afterwards? — A. I ^y^nt 
to Mr. Frost to get a candle, because we had no 
candles in the house. 

Q. Did you all go, and leave the house without 
any body in it ? — A. Yes ; I was afraid to go by 
myself, and we all went. 

O. Was any search made to see if any body 
was concealed upon the premises ? — A. Not that 
night that I know of. 

Q. You •went to Frost's j was there any obser- 
vations at Frost's about fire-arms or ammunition? 
— A. Not that I heard. 

Q. You got your candle and returned ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. P;itch used to sleep in an apartment 
over the counting house to which you wtnt through 
the lumber-room? — A. Yes. 
• Q. Did he sleep there that night ? — A. No j he 
slept in Mr. Blight's bed that night. 

Q. Why? — A. Because I was afraid of sleeping 
in the house by myself. 

Q. He slept in Mr. Blight's bed for yourpro. 
tection? — A. Yes, 

Q. How soon after this did your master come 
home from Margate? — A, On Monday. 

Q. What time did he arrive? — A. About seven 
o'clock in the morning. 

Q. Mr. 'Patf:h was at home ?-^-Yes. 

Q. Did you hear any conversation between 
them? — A. No. 

Q. Do you know whether Mr. Patch went to 
London that day, the day your master canne home? 
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— ^A. Yes; he went out that afternoon after my 
master came home ; my master went out in the 
morning after breakfast, and then Patch went out. 

Q. Did he go on horseback ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Had Mr. Blight gone out on horseback? — 
A, Yes. 

Q. He came back, and then the prisoner had 
his horse ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Did you see whether he had boots and spurs 
when he went out on horseback ? — Yes. 

Q. Did the Prisoner usually wear boots ?■■ — 
A. Yes. 

Q. After he returned, did you see him in the 
course of that afternoon and evening before your 
master was shot ? — A. Yes; he was along with my 
master. 

Q. I believe you carried them in tea? — Yes. 

Q. Which room, did they sit in; that even with 
the room where the first shot had been fired, or 
not. — A. In the back room. 

Q. In the room in which for the last seven 
weeks the family had not been accustomed to sit ? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. How was Patch dressed in the course of that 
evening, with regard to boots or shoes ? — A. He 
had shoes on, I remember. 

Q. What cojoured stockings had he on?— ^ 
A. White stockings. 

Q. Did you nvake any observation upon them, 
whether they were ribbed or plain?— A. Np; I 
cannot say I did. 

Q. In the evening of the Monday, were the 
pren.iscs made fast as usual with regard to the 
gates, and all the outer premises? — A. Yes; the 
gates were shut in the u^ual way. 

Q. When the people left work, I suppose? — 
A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any doubt that Mr. Pitch in the 
evening when you carried in tea, had white stock- • 
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ings and shoes, and not boots. — Yes; he had white 
stockings and shoes. 

Q. You are sure of that ? — A. I anr sure he had 
in the course of the evening. 

Q. Before your master was shot ? — A, Yes 5 be- 
fore my master was shot. 

Q. That you are sure of? — A. Yes, 

Q. Your front door opens into a paved court, 
does it not ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Does that door shut by a spring-lock which 
you pull back with your hand. — A. Yes. 

Q. So that it shuts to if you pull it, and no- 
body can open it from without, without a key ?^ — 
A. Yes. 

Q. After Patch and your master drank tea, did' 
you take away the tea-things ? — A. Yes 

Q. Had they any^cher refreshment afterwards? 
— A. Yes ; they had some grog afterwards. 

Q. Still sitting in the back-room ? — A. Yes. 

Q. You was in the kitchen ? — A. Yes. 

Q. The kitchen door is very nearly opposite to 
the door of that parlour, is it not ? — A; Yes. 

Q. The partition is oppbsite the door, so that 
you could not see into the. parlour?-^ A. No; I 
was sitting by the fire-side. 

Q. And therefore could not see the parlour- 
door? — A. No; r could not. 

Q. How soon after they had begun drinking 
their grog, did you see Patch in the kitchen ?— 
A. I cannot say how long it was ; in a few minutes 
he came and asked me for a candle. 

Q. Did you carry in the grog, or did they make 
it themselves ? — A. They made it themselves ; I- 
carried in the water. 

Q. How long after did he ask for a candle ?— 
A. I cannot rightly say how long it was. 

Q. How long do you think ?— A. It might be 
about half ah hour. 
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Q. Then he came from the parlour, where your 
master was, to you, in the kitchen ? — A. Yea. 

Q. What did he say to you ? — A. He asked me 
for a candle. . 

Q. As nearly as you can, give his exact words ? 
— A. He said, Esther give me a candle, I have got 
a violent pain in my bowels. 

Q. , What more did he sajr ? — ^A. I give him a 
candle, and he took the key of the counting-house 
off the dresser; he went out at the door; I heard 
him go and open the cpunting-house door; I 
heard the counting-house door open, and I heard 
him slam the counting-house door after him, and 
1 heard him walk across the counting-house very 
quick. 

Lord Chief Baron, When the door of the count- 
ing-house slams to^ does it lock ?— A. No ; some- 
times the lock conries back, that it sticks without 
locking. • 

> Mr. G arrow. If you throw it hard it ahutj to, 
it binds and sticks without locking?— A- Yds, it 
does. ' 

Q. You are speaking of the count! ng*^houst 
door on the wharf?— A, Yea: I beard him go 
across the counting-house very quick; I heard 
him step into the privy, and I heard the privy 
door slam to. 

Q. Have you observed whether, if you optti that 
privy door, and don't slam it, whether it stinds ' 
open or falls to ? — A. I never took that observa^ 
tion. 

Q. However, you heard it slam to?— A. Yes; 
and the instant I heard .that privy^door slam to, 
I heard the report of the pistol ; my master came 
into the kitchen to me, and before I could get out 
of the kitchen, he came up to 'the dresser in the 
kitchen^ and putting his hand upon bis wound, 
said, '* £stber, I am a dead man." 

L 
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Q. What did .you do upon this ? — A. I said. 
Lord have mercy, I hope not. Sir! I screamed out 
violently, and shut the door. 

Q. Do you mean the street-door ? — A. Yes. 

/Q. In what' state did you find it, when you^ 
came to it? — A. Open. 

Q. Wide open? — A. Yes. 

Q. The door leading into the paved court ? — 
A. Yes, I shut it ; I was retumijUg from it, and 
got about half way to the back-parlour, as you 
call it, I heard a violent knock at the door. 

Q. Is it further to where you had got from the 
door than 'from y6\i to me? — A. No. 

'Q. By the time you had got that distance from 
the street-door, you heard a violent knocking? — 
A. Yes. ^ ^ 

Q. You have a large brass knocker ? — A. Yes. 

Q; Did you proceed to your master, whom you 
had left in the kitchen, or did you return to the 
'door?-^A. I returned to the door. 

Q. Who did you find at the door? — A. Mr. 
Patch ; his small clothes were all unbuttoned when 
he came in. 

Q. What coloured small-clothes had he on ?— 
A. Light coloured. 

Q. You arc sure of that ? — A. Yes. 

Mr. Garrow. Gentlemen, you will find that ma- 
terial, for a reason which I did not state. 

Q. He must have been holding them with one 
hand, I suppose? — A. I don't know, I cannot 
rightly tell. 

Q. They were not about his heels ? — No. 

Q. Then he must have held them ? — A. I can- 
not tell v^hether he held them, or no, but they^ 
were unbuttoned. 

Q. He came, I take it for granted, to your 
niaster in the kitchen ? — A. Yes ; he said. Lord 
have mercy upon me! Mr. Blight what is the 
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matter? I said my master is shot, my master is 
shot; with that we helped my master ihtq the 
parlour. " ^ 

Q. Was any body else there ? — A. No. 

Q. Into the parlour where he had been sitting 
when he was shot ? — A. Yes. 

Q. What light was there, one candle or two ? — 
A. 1 cannot recollect ; in general we had two. 

Q- Do you recollect whether when they had' tea 
or grog they had two ? — A. 1 cannot say. ' 

Q. But they usually had two ?-^A. Yes. 

Q. You two assisted your master into that 
room ? — A. Yes ; and then Mr. Patch told me to 
go and fetch some assistance ; I said I was afraid 
to go ;, he said, take hold of Mr. Blight's hand,, 
and I will go. 

Q. Upon his proposing to go, what did you do ? 
—A. I said no, you shall not go, I am afraid to 
be left alone; if I go I wilf jump out of the win- 
dow, X 

Q. You jumped out of the kitchen window 7 — 
A. I did ; I hurt myself upon the side. 

Q. You went to Mr. Frost's ? — A. Yes ; I went 
to Mr. Frost's, and brought him with me. • 

Q. You returned with him ? — A. Yes. 

Q. How did Mr. Frost get in? — A. He jumped 
over the gates. 

Q. Did you see any body in the course of your 
going to Mr. Frost's or returning ? — A. I did not 
sec any body. 

Q. Did you hear the conversation that passed 
after Mr. Frost came? — A. No. 

Q. Your niaster was laid upon a bed, and a 
surgeon was sent for ? — A. Yes. 

Q. He went to his bed and died? — A. Yes; 
the next day. 

Q. Then there was a Coroner's Jury summon- 
ed?— A. Yes, 
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Q. And you was exaniined before the Coroner's 
Jury? — A. Yes, 

Q, Was every body admitted to that examina- 
tion, or W4S you e}c:amined privately ? — A. Pri- 
vately. 

Q. Had Patch any conversation with you about 
what you knew of this transaction ? — A. He said 
he<di^ not know what was the matter ; he did not 
knov/ what to make of the people ; there were 
strange ideas ; and I was to speak the truth and 
nothing but the truth. 

Q. What day was this first conversation ; how 
soon after your master died that he spoke of the 
strange ideas that people had? — A. I believe, the 
night before the Coroner sat. 

Q. Your rhastcr died in the night between the 
Monday and the Tuesday ? — A. He died on the 
Tuesday afternoon about three o'clock. 

Q. Did the Coroner's Jury sit the next day ? — 
A. On Wednesday. 

Q. Then it was before you had been before the 
Coroner that he said this to you-? — A. Yes. 

Q. He was at large at that time, and was ex- 
amined as a witness before the Coroner?— -A. Yes. 

Q. Nobody bad been taken into custody at tliat 
timc\^ — ^A. Not that I know of. 

Q. He was at large, carrying on the business, 
and in care of the house ?— A. Yes. 

' Q. What more did he say about those strange 
ideas ; was any thing more said ? — A. Not at that 
time. 

Q. After you had been before the Coroner do 
you remember .his saying any thing more ?^- A: 
Nothing particular. 

Q. Never mind whether it was particular or 
not ?-^A. i don't recollect any thing else. 

Q. Not at that time ? — A. No. 

Q. Be so good as recollect yourself: do you re- 
member your mother and Charles Stonard; Charles 
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is the foreman, is not he?^— A. No, one of the 
workmen. 

Q. Do you remember when your mother and 
Stonard were present when Patch interrogated you 
what you knew of this ? — ^A. I dont recollect any 
thing more that he said. 

Q. Recollect yourself ; had you any 'conversa- 
tion about his going to the privy? — A* Not that 
I know of; I don't recollect any more. 

Q; Do you recollect being in the same room 
with him when your mother and Stonard were 
present ? — A. Yes, in the kitchen. 

Q. Was that after you had been examined be- 
fore the Coroner ?-^A. Yes. 

Q. Do you remert\ber any conversation about 
your examination before the Coroner, if you knew 
any thing about the particular circumstances ? — 
A. I dont recollect any thi;ig more. 

Lord Chief Baron. Q. Was there any talk about 
what had passed before the Coroner ? — A. No. 

M?\ Garrow. Had you at any time any con- 
versation with him about the circumstance that 
accompanied your master's death? — A. No, not 
that I know of; not that I recollect. 

Q. Do you happen to know, either of your own 
knowledge, or from Mr. Patch, whether he had 
been several times in the course of that day to 
the privy ? — A. No, not that I know of before. 

Q. Do you know whether, in the course of the 
evening, your master had gone without for any 
purpose, to make water, or any thing of that 
sort ? — A. Mr. Patch and my master went out 
just before both together. 

Q. You know that of your own knowledge ? — 
A. Yes. 

Q. Where did they go to ? — A. Only in the 
court, like, just without. 

Q. For what purpose ?^-A. I don't know; I 
cannot say. 
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Q. They were gone a short time ? — A. Yes. 

Q Was it such an absence as might be occa- 
sioned by what I alluded to, by a person going out 
to make water. — A. Yes. -- 

' Q. How long had they gone out together before 
Mr. Patch came for a candle, to go to the privy ? 
— A. A good while. 

Q. What do you mean by a good while ? — A. I 
had taken in the water for the grog in that time. 

Q. You thought they just went into the court, 
and returned again ? — A. Yes. 

Q. How long was it before Mr. Patch fetched 
the candle? — A. I suppose about half an hour, 
but we had no clock. 

Mr. Serjeant Best. — We have no questions to 
ask. 

Lord Chief Baron. — Is there any other privy 
belonging to these premises than that which you 
have been speaking of? — A. There is no .other in 
the house, I never sawany other. 

Q. Did you ever before hear any persons going 
backwards and forwards when they had occasion to 
go to the privy? — A. One can't help it, you must 
hear them. 

Q. You must hear both doors shut ? — Yes. 

Jury. — She has said all the doors and shutters 
were fastened that evening very early, I wish to 
ask how she knows that ? — A. I fastened them my- 
self. 

'^ Lord Chief Baron, — Was there no other servant 
in the house ?-^ A. No. 

Christopher Morgan szvorn. E.vaminedby Mr. 
Common Serjeant. 

Q. J believe you live in Grove Lane, Deptford ? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Were you passing by Mr. Blight's premises 
on the night he met with the fatal accident ? — A, ' 
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I believe about twenty minutes before nine I was 
passing the premises. 

Q. Did you hear of what happened ? — A. Not 
till I came to the gate ; when I came to the gate 
there were two lads. 

Q. Never mind the particulars ; did you receive 
information of what happened ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Was any body with you at that time P-^-A^ 
Mr. Berry. 

Q. Did you go to Mr. Blight's door ? — A. I 
immediately went in with my friend^ and knocked 
at the door. 

Q. Your friend Mr. Berry ? — A- Yes ; the ser-i 
vant said, who is. there ? 

Q. Do you mean Esther Kitchener?— A. Esther 
Kitchener, by her voice ; I said here is a friend 
wishes to render assistance. 

Q. When you were admitted, will you tell us 
what you observed? — A. I saw Mr. Patch ad- 
vancing from the parlour door where Mr. Blight 
was. 

Q. As you were a neighbour, had you known 
Mr. Patch before? — A. I had seen him; but never 
spoke to him, to my knowledge: Mr. Patch began 
to relate the circumstance of the death of Mr. 
Blight, 

Q. That he was mortally wounded, Mr. Blight 
was not dead at that time ? — A. No ; I told him I 
thought no time should be lost in searching the 
premises; I asked him for a light; he ordered the 
servant to give me one ; he followed me to the door 
with a lighted candle in his hand, pointing to an 
old vessel, saying, you had better search that first. 

Q. In going towards the vessel, when you got 
to the edge of the wharf, did you find it practica- 
ble to get from the edge of the wharf to the vessel ? 
— A. The vessel was sixteen feet from the wharf> 
and no access whatever to it could be had. ' 

Q. Was the water out?— lA. It was low water. 
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Q. Was the mud deep at that time ?— A. I pro- 
posed going to see if any body had gone by the 
water, consequently we examined to see if thejnud 
had been brokei because if any body had gone that 
way^ they must have plunged into the mud, and it 
would have shewn it. 

Q. You examined the whole letijgth of the wharf? 
*— A. Yes ; it appeared like a sheet of ice or water, 
or something of that sbrt ; it did not appear to be 
in the least disturbed. 

Q* Was it possible for any person to have made 
his escape that way ?— A. I am convinced it was 
impossible for any body to go that way ; we then 
searched over the premises. 

liord Chief Baro/i^-^-^Q. Who are ^' we," you and 
, the prisoner? — ^A* No; me and Mr. Berry. 

Mr. Common Strjea^tt. — Q. Was Mr. Patch 
with you at the time? A. No; I. should observe, 
when he came to. the door and pointed to the ves- 
sel, he left coming with us, and I did not notice 
where he went. 

Q. Was the wharf at that time clean or dirty ? 

IVitness. Do yoi> mean the yard ? 

Mr. Common Serjeant. Yes. 

tVitness. I did not take notice. 

Q. Had it been fair or raining ?— A. I believe .it 
had been raining, to the best of my recollection ; it 
was dirty ; we then searched the out-buildings and 
over the yard, and in the cellar under the house ; 
after we had searched the premises we returned into 
the house. 

Q. Did you discover the traces of any body 
having been there ? — A. We could not discover that 
any body had been there upon the premises. 

Q. Then you returned into the house ? — A. Then 
we returned into the house, and I saw Mr. Blight 
was laid upon a bed in the parlour; I then address- 
ed myself to Mr. Ijlight; 
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Q. -Where was IVIr. Patch at this time ? — A, He 
was in the house. 

Q. Was he by IMr. Blight ?^A. He was in the 
house, by Mr. Hight at the time. I should observe, I 
heard the maid say, speaking of the circumstance — 

Lord Chief Baron, Was the prisoner by at that 
time ? — A. He was in the room ; this was ihe time 
I went in ; she was standing at the dopr. * 

Q. Was it within his hearing ? — A. He must have 
been within hearing, but I don't know whether he 
heard it or not ; 1 cannot say she was in the room 
where he was; she^-as at the door of the small 
room, speaking of Mr. Blight being shot, . and 
stating that Mr. Blight immediately sprung to the 
kitchen ; says she, T was much agitated and alarmed, 
and went out at the window to call Mr. Frost ; I 
then turned from her and went to Mr. Blight's bed. 

Mr. Common SerJeanL Tell us what you said 
to Mr. Blight, in the hearing of Patch ? — A. I said 
to Mr. Blight, Sir, in the awful situation in which 
you are, it is necessary for the sake of public justice, 
for the sake of punishing the person who has done 
so horrid an act, that you should collect your 
thoughts, that some measures may be taken for the 
purpose of apprehending the persons who have done 
it ; I pressed it to Mr. Blight, whether he had of- 
fended any of his work people, as he had a number 
of the lower order at times who had worked for 
him ; or whether in the course of his connection in 
trade, he had a right to suspect any body owed 
him a grudge or ill-will ? He told me no. I 
then repeated the question to Mr. Patch, as he was 
lying on his face, reaching over the bed to hold a 
bottle to Mr. Blight's nose*; he was in that attitude 
the greater part of the time that I was talking to 
him. 

Q. What said Mr. Patch to -that? — A. I begged 
Mr. Patch to commission me to go to Bow~st«eet ; 
he tQld me he did not see the necessity ; he thought 
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it was of no use. I told liim ao enquiry so early as 
that wouW be of infinite consequence ; I repeated 
it three or four times, stating that he himself was 
in the same danger that Mr. Blight was, as he had 
been shot at, the Thursday before. 

Q. It had been knOwn in the neighbourhood that 
aomething had happened the Thursday priBceding ? 
— A. I had heard of it. 

Q. It was a common report ? — A. Yes, I had 
heard of it. ]\lr. Patch then took me into the fron|. 
parlour to shew me the manner in which he was shot 
at himself, and the manner in which be was sitting : 
he said, he sat at the table with his head on his hand, 
^nd, according to the direction the ball must have, 
taken, it must have corne within six inches of his 
head ; Mr. Patch declared that was the seat Mr. 
Blight was accustomed to sit in ; and he had no 
doubt the shot was. intended for him, and not for 
himself; we then returned into the parlour where 
Mr. Blight was: Mr. Patch said that he had bad a 
pain in his bowels ; had found it necessary to go out, 
^nd said to Mr. Blight, I must go to the privy, but 
I don't like to leave vou :, he then said he went out, 
and left the parlour door and the fore door open. 
I told him I thouo:ht it was wron«; to leave a man 
un[)rotectcd, without tire-arms or any protection, 
while he himself \yas gone ; he said^ be did not think 
any harm, he did not isce any danger. I then askecl 
him again to commission mp to ^go to Bow-street ; 
I told him I was certain there must bq^a ceiuse; for 
that human nature was not so depraved that one 
mqn would shoot, another without a cause, ilc 
then turned to me and said; he had as much right to 
suspect me as any man. \ then, after advising him 
to apply for some assistance in order to discover it, 
came away, as soon as I found my services were 
not accepted. 

Lord Chief Baron, You advised him to have 
3qme enquiry made, did you r— x\. Yes. 
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Mr, Common Serjeant. Q Before Mr. Patch told 
you he bad gone out and left the door open, had 
he or Mr. Blight mentioned that they had any sus- 
picion of a visit that night ? — A. Yes, they had ; Mr. 
Patch told nie they had been upon the alert or 
upon the look-out all the evening ; for that they ex- 
pected a visit of this kind, and they had been on the 
wharf but a few minutes before. 

Q. Was it in consequence of that that you ob- 
served to Mr, Patch it was wrong to leave the doors 
open ? — A. In consequence of Mr. Blight being shot, 
,and in consequence of his telling me they had been 
upon the alert ; he had sta^d to me he expected it 
was for Mr. Blight, and not for himself, prior to tliat, 
when he was shewing me the hole that was made 
when he said he was shot at himself 

J\Ir, Gurney. I have no question to ask. 

James Berry sworn. — Examinedby Mr. Pooley. 

Q. On the 23d of September, in the evening, 
were you in company with Mr. Morgan ?• — A. Yes, 
I was. 

• Q. Near the premises of Mr. Blight ? — A. Yes ; 
I went from my own house with him. 

Q. You live near Mr. Blight's ? — ^A. Yes. 

Q. When you came there what took place ? — A. 
We were going down to Mr. Morgan's house at 
Deptford, and as we were going through the alleys 
we saw two boys standing by the gates. 

Q. In consequence of what they said to you, you 
wept to Mr. Blight's premises ? — A. Exactly so. 

Lord Chief Baron. Q. You had heard what had 
happened ?—- A. Yes. 

Mr. Peohy. Q. ^hen you went to Mr. Blight's 
premises what did you do ? — A. We went directly 
up to the door ; Mr. Morgan knocked ; the ser- 
vant came to the door and said, Who is there ? Mr. 
Morgan said, a friend, or two friends : he asked 
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her if she wanted assistance ? She replied nov she 
wanted none ; Mr* Morgan, in reply, said, it is aj 
yery extraordinary thing we cannot be admitted upon 
such an occasion; I insist upon coming in. While 
he was speaking in that way, Mr. Patch came up to 
the door, and he immediately opened the door, as 
near as I can recollect ; and I think the first thing 
he said to Mr. Morgan was, What a shocking thing 
thisis that has taken place. 

Q. Patch said that ? — A. Yes, as well as I re- 
collect : Mr, Morgan said, it is not time to talk 
aboat that now ; shall I go and search the premisea- 
for you ? He said, I will be very much obliged to you 
if you will; if you will take that trouble I will thank 
you kindly. I slipped in by Mr. Patch, and went 
into the room where Mr. Blight sat in the chair ; I 
looked in, just saw him, and came out again in- 
stantly; by that time Mr. Patch had got a candle 
and Ianthor,n, or the servant, I cannot say whiclv 
in order to give to Mr. Morgan, for him to go and 
search the premises, Mr. Patch then said to Mr. 
Morgan, now I think the best way for you to prO'- 
ceed will be to go on board the vessel lying there, 
breaking up : then he said, on the Thursday night 
that the pistol was tired off, we thought we heard a 
rumbling in the vessel, which induces me to tell yoa 
to go. that way. We then were about to proce^ ta 
the vessel, and Mr. Patch, the instant we were upon 
the start to go to the vessel, took a candle and 
candlestick and went to a very remote part of the 
yard by himself. 

Q. Tell us, from this model, what part of the 
yard he went to r— A. He turned round to the right,, 
in front of the house, and went up to that corner. 

Q. That is next the Stone JMason^ yard ? — 
A. Yes ; I lost sight of him for about half a minute, 
but I kept looking about to see if I could see him ; I 
thought it an extraordinary circumstance, and that 
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he was a very resolute man to go about in that 
manner. 

Lord Chief Baron. Q- You thought it rash of 
him ? — A* Yes, 1 thought it rash : he was gone 
about a minute and an half; then he returned and 
went into the house^ and took no ootice of any 
of us. 

Q. After he went into the house, did you then 
endeavour to search in the vessel at the head of the 
wharf? — ^A. Yes, directly; Mr. Morgan was rather 
a-head of me ; I came up to him instantly, and a^ 
pear as I can calculate, the vessel lay about four- 
teen or sixteen feet from the wharf, with her heel 
off. 

Lord Chief Baron. Q. The ebb tide would ne- 
cessarily carry her so ? — A. Yes. 

Mr. Pogley. Q. Could you get from the wharf 
to the vessel? — A. No, not without hazard of get- 
ting into the mud, and it was impossible for a man 
to get up ; there was mud between the vessel and 
the wharf about fifteen feet wide: there was a 
board, but 'it was so muddy that nobody copld get 
upon it ; it appeared not safe for any body to ga 
on board. 

Q. Could you tell whether any .hody had beea 
upon the mud ? — A. We looked 4pwn, and therQ 
appeared to be no sign of any body having beeQ 
there : if any person escaped that way he must have 
dropped down from the top of the wharf and hav^ 
gone into the mud. 

Q. How far might it be from the wharf to the. 
mud ? — A. I suppose about fifteen or sixteen feet, 
but I never measured it; it appears to be about the 
height of that lion from the ground. {Pointing tq 
the King's Arms over the Judge's seat.) 

Q. Do you know how many feet the tide rises ? — 
A. I cannot say. ' ' 

Q. After you h&d examined the vessel and found 
nobody could get there, what else did you do ? — 
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A. We went round thei premises and! looked int«l 
different parts. 

Q. From the position in which the vessel was 
at low water, could any i person in the vessel, 
have fired so that the ball would have entered that 
window upon the wharf? — A. It is imposbible ; they 
could not do it I am sure, at least that is my 
opinion. 

Q. Standing in the vessel, could they have fired 
»o as to make a mark in the window shutter? — 
A. Not, in my judgment. 

Q. How high is the window shutter from theground? 
—A. It appears about three or four feet from where 
the ball was. 

Q. How high is the mark in' the window shutter- 
from the ground ? 

Mr. Garrow. Q. Do you thitik it is higher th9.n 
your waistband '^ — A. It appears to me to be some- 
where thereabouts, and the situation of the vessel i& 
ten or twelve feet below the level of the wh^-rf. 

Mr. Poolej/. Q. If any person had been on board 
the vessel, would not he be below the level of the 
window ? — A. Not, that I could see ; very little how- 
ever; indeed, I almost forget whether the decks of 
the ship were in or out; it does not appear to me they 
could hit the window, because she lay catoring in 
this manner. 

Lord Chief Baron. Q. What induces you to say 
the window could not be hit ? — A. It appears to 
me I could not do it myself if I was to try. 

Q. Does the vessel lay so much aslant?— A. 
Yes. 

Mr Pooley. Q. Was the ship any thing in this 
position with regard to the bow window ? {aslant) 
—A. She lay a little marttcr so. 

Q. Here is the vessel : {shewing a plan) Is it 
possible for a person in a vessel in this position 
,to fire into this window ? — A. I do not think it is, 
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pot directly, it might to give it a small touch, Uut 
not to go through it in ihat mamifen 

Q. From the hole in the shutter, did the ball ap- 
pear to come from this direction, or this? (^Sideways). 
•— A. Something like that. 

Mr. Garrow. Let the shutter be brought in, and 
that will speak for five thousand witnesses. 

Mr, Pooley. Q. After you made this observation, 
^s to the vessel at the wharf, did you then see Patch 
again.— -A. Yes. 

Q. Where ?— A. I wpnt into the house, and ihert 
I saw Mr. Patch. 

Q. In what room ?— A. Along with Mr? Bligbt; 
Mr. Morgan was there. 

Q. State what passed then ? — A. I did not take 
particular observation ; I was terrified ; I did not 
pay attention sufficient to answer any questions put 
to me. 

Cross examiiied hy Mr. Serjeant Best. 

Q. It was a considerable time after the shot haci 
been fired before you searched the yard ?— rA. It apr 
peared to me about a quarter of an hour.or twenty 
minutes before we began the search ; we >vere early 
9n the premises 

Q. How cjid you get into the yard ?— A. There 
were two boys standing at the gate, and the gate 
was on the latch. 

Lord Chief Bciron, Q. How did you find the 
outer gate. — A. The outer gate was on the latchj it 
was not latched, or feo fastened but you might get in. 

Mr. Garrozi\ Q. There had been several people 
bpfore you came ?:— A. There had been one pr two I 
believe. 

John Pring Sworn. — Examined hy Mr. Garrow. 

Q. You have a shutter there? — A. Yes. {Pro-: 
Alices it.) 

Q, Where did you get it from ? — A. Frpm Mn 
Blight's yard. . 
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Q. Did you take it down- yourself? — A. No. 
Q. Did you see it taken down ? — ^A. No. 

Charles Stonard Sworn, Examined by Mr. 
Garrow. 

Q. Was you a labourer en^ployed by the late 
Mr. Blight?— A, Yes: 

Q. What time did you leave your labour on the 
jiight of the 19th, when the first shot was fired r— ^ 
A. I did not take notice of the day of the month 
that it was fired. 

Q/You remember hearing of the circumstance, 
that a shot had been fired ? — Yes. 

Q. You was not on the premises ? — A. No. 

Q. How many hours before had you left your la- 
bour. — A. At six o'clock in the evening. 

Q. Who let you out when you left the pre- 
mises? — A. Mr. Patch. 

. ■ Q. Did he fasten the gates up that night, and 
make the premises secure .? — A. That I don't 
know; I went out the same as pther people did. 

Q. Mr. Patch was there? — A, He was there 
that night. 

Q. How soon afterwards did you hear that any 
thing had happened ? Did you hear it in the course 
pf the evening? — ^A. No; not till the next morning. 

Q. Who informed you of it the next morning ? 
T— A. I heard our people talking of it in the yard. 

Q. Had you any conversation with Mr. Patch ? 
■^A. No ; I heard Mr. Patch telling the people of 
it as he went through the yard. 
- Q. Did you seethe mark of the ball? — A. Yesj 
as I went past the shutter, I saw the place the 
ball made in the shutter; I saw the hole. 

Q. Is that the shutter taken down by my direc* 
tion.^ — A. Yes. 

Q. Is this the sash through which the ball passed ? 
r^A. Yes. - 
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Q. Can you state to. my Lord and the Jury, 
u*hat height from the ground this. is. when it is in 
its proper place ? — A. About two feet nine inches. 

Q. Hold up the shutter, and shew the corres^ 
ponding hole wich that in the sasb. {the shutter 
held up.) 

Mr* Garnm. Gentlemen, that is the outride pf 
the shutter. 
^ Jury. Th^ glass^ was broke,^ I presume. 

Mr. Garrow. Q. This is a new pane of glass, is 
it not ?— tA. Yes ; both of them. ^ 

Q. Do you remember what the state of the tide 
was about eight o'clock in the evening of that day, 
when you heard the pistol ball had been ^ fired 
through the window ? — A. I don't know, 1 was not 
there. 

Q. You. can tell what the state of the tide was, 
without being there; was it low^ water at the 
jime.— tA- Yes. • 

Q- Supposing this to describe the edge of the 
whai:f, where you put your timber at low water; 
how far would a man have to drop who should let 
himself down from this edge to the mud ? — A. 
About twelve feet. 

; Q. What would he have to receive him Mfhen he 
arrived at the bottom ? — A. The mud. 
. Q. Is it hard mud or soft? — A. Just close to 
the edge it is not above your shoes. 
. Q. Suppose you wa/ited to get away, how would 
it be then ? — A. You could nor get away, because 
the mud would be above your middle; nobody 
could get that way. 

Q, So that it was impossible to escape t|;iat 
way ? — A. Yes ; it was inipossible for any body to 
go that way. 

Q. Had you, at that time, a vessel in the act of 
breaking up jUongside the wharf? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know whether her decks were in or 
not ? — ^A. I cannot say that the decks were in, nor 
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«h I »y they wcVc hot; I don't jfccoftcct, S 
ihink thejr were not. 

Q. Do you think they were in or out ? — A. Only 
the beams ; I know rhe decks were off 

Q. {Poiftting to the model.) This is noeant to» 
represent the window chrough which the baU 
passed : hoT did the vessel lie with regard to that 
window ; did it lie more towards the stone-* 
rnasou's ?-^A. Yes ; it laid more to the stone-*, 
inason's yard. 

Q. That is more that way than towards Mk 
Frost's ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Could any person placing himself on board 
!hat vessel, and firing up the wharf, have fired iiib 
at the window through the shutter and saah. ?— * 
A. N'o J not as the vessel lay. 

Q. How many feet is it across the wharf? — 
A. About twelve yards. 

Q. Suppose I had a mind to stand down below;, 
under the wharf, and fire IM this window, do you* 
(hink it possible to take an aim, s6 as to hit thif 
bottom of the sill ? — A. No ; if you was below the 
front of the wharf, you must fire high, up the 
house. 

Q. The elevation must be very high ? — ^A.. Yes.,- 
a great height iridceti^ • 

Q. You have a large crane likewise hfei?e_? — 
A. Yes. 

Q. How does that crane stand with regard tathis 
window through which the shot passed ? — A. It 
stands quite contrary to the window; it is be- 
tween the two .ships. 

^ Q. I am speaking of the other crane: is there 
hot a cfane next to Proofs i* — A. Yes. 

Q. Is it in this position, or how } have you a 
crane by the mast pond ?— A. Yes. 

Q, Suppose I was to go upon the river, could I 
take an aitxi from the river at that uindow, or 
wauld the crane be in the way ?— A. No; ai 
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ijtiis windQW was shot by the baP» I. could xiot 
do it. 

Q. Why ? — A. . Because the ball was fired 
^boping^ it was not fired level. . 

Lof^ Chief Baron.-^Q. Which way did it 
slope? A. The muzzle of the pistol must have 
pointed downwards* 

Mr. Garrow. — Q. Shew the inside of the shut-* 
tcr; by the splinters docs it appear in your judg- 
ment that the pistol must have been placed so as 
to have slanted ^down'Wa^ds ?— A. Yes. 

Q. And that could not have been if the shol 
had been -fired from tbe river? — A. No* 

Q. Is there any house atxhe crane in which • 
persoa could conceal himself ? — A. No. 

Q. It is «>erely what you call a gibbet cran^ ? — r 
A. Yes^ there is no place of conccaliaaent there. 

Q. Supposing any person to have fired from any 
part of the wharf, anil if any it nruj&t be this, so as to 
jcommand the wijadow^ is thertc an^ way by whicli 
zhcy could get away, supposing xhe^^tes shut^ but 
by getting over the fence? — A. There were no other 
«neans of getting away but bjgettii^ over the gatcs^ 
for they were all shut. i 

Q. Do you know the place where the Miss 
Davies's are said to have been r^r— A. No. 

Q. Do7ouki;iow the angle going to Frost's ? 
—A. Yes. . 

Q. Where tbey arc supposed to have stood, 
would they have an opportunity of seeing. any 
body thac got over the gate ?— A. Yes. ,• 

Q^ How s^oon after your master had been shot 
on the Monday, did you hear he had been sho,t,i^ 
'A. I heard it the next morning when I c^ftft to 
work along with the other men. 

Q. Who did you sleep with upon the Tuesday 
flight? — A. I sat up all night with my master, 

Q» Who did you sleep with on the Wednesday 
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night/ ? — ^A. I wis zhove stdir$ then^ with my 
master. 

Q. Was you at any time in Mr. Patch's room ?^— 
A. No ; not then. 

Q. Did you at any time sleep with Patch ? — A. 
On the Thursday night. 
- , Q. Did you sleep with Patch in the room he 
usually slept in ?-^A. Yes, in his bed. 

Q. With him?— A. Yes. 

Q, Did you carry apparel x)( any sort to that 
room except what you wore and what you carried 
away with you ? — A. No. 

Q. Are you positively ceriain of that? — A. Yes; 
%hat I carried up I took down with inc. 

Q. Had you any thiiig but what you stood up 
in? A. Na. ^ . 

Q, Did you carry a bundle ?--*A. No. 

Q* Did you carry, or leave there, any. pair of 
white ribbed cotton stockings ?-^A. Noj I :did 
not; what stockings I had I went up stairs with 
on, and I came down with them on in the 
morning. 

. Q. You are sure you did not leave any thing in 
that apartment? — A. Yes. . 

>Q. Had you ever been in that room before, or 
since ? — A. I had never 'been in that room before 
that ; but. I have been up several times^ sirtcc the 
job happened. 

Q. Do you remember Mr. Stafford coming to 
search the house.? — A. There was some gentle- 
man, 

.Q. You never carried any thing and left it there .?^ 
—A. No. . 

Q. Above all, did you ever carry any stockings* 
and leave them there ? — A. No. 

Q. Are the pales next the stone-mason's-yard, 
substantial or slight? — A.. Very slight; I bcliev^ 
there is one here : nobody can get over this place 
in a hurry without breaking them. 
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Q* Did you observe them after Mr. Blight had 
been shot ? — A. Yes. 

Q* And there :werc none of them broke? — 
A. No. 

Q. Did they continue as they are now? — A. 
They are there now. 

Q. After your master died^ there ivas a Coro* 
ner's Jury, was not there? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you remember, upon the Tuesday evenw 
ing, before the Coroner's Jury sat, being present 
when Esther Kitchener and her mother were to- 
gether in the kitchen? — A. Njo; Esther Kit- 
chener's mother was there before they went to the 
jury. 

Q. Do you remember seeing Mr. Patch there? 
— 'A. Mr. Patch was there in the evening. 

Q. Did you hear him bay any thing to Esther? — 
Yes ; I was sitting in the kirtchen along with Mr. 
Patch and Esther, drinking a glass of grog to- 
gether, the same as we might do now. Mr. Patch 
said. Now, Esther, you are going before the Jury, 
you must speak the truth, and nothing but the 
truth. Esther said she should speak the truth ; 
and Mr. Patch said, they will cross*^question you^ 
and ask you a good many questions ; and if you 
begin upon one* story, you must keep to that story, 
and no other; if you don't, you will get roe into 
prison. You know they will ask you, whether you 
gave me a candle : you know I asked you for a 
candle, and you gave me a candle ; I took the 
candle out of your hand and went into the privy» 
and you heard me shut the privy..door. They will 
ask you all these questions, says he, and you must 
*tell them. 

Q. This was upon the evening before the Co* 
roner's Jury sat? — A. Yes; the night after my 
master died. 

Q. Did any thing more pass that night ? — 
A. No. 
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, Lord Chief Baron. Q. About what time of night 
was it? — A. Just before we went to bed. 

Q. Mention the hour? — A. I suppose between 
ten and eleven. 

Mr. Garraw. Q^ It was known that the Jury 
were to sit the next day ? — A. Yes. 

Q. And you were taking some grog together? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. The next day Esther was examined before 
the Jury? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know whether Patch was examined? 
— A. I do not know. * 

' Q. Did he say whether he had been ? — A. Whea 
Mr. Patch came home, he came into the kitchen, 
on Wednesday night, after he came from the Jury ; 
and, says he, I was as near being hanged as ever anf 
thing was in this world. 

jQ. When did the conversation begin? — A. That 
was what he said when he first came into the kit- 
chen. 

Q. You knew he had been before the Coroner ? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. What did he say he had been doing ? How 
did the conversation begin; and who did he ad<p. 
dress himself to? — A. There was only Esther anxl 
I in the kitchen. I was asking what had passed, 
and he said, I was as near being h<ung as ever any 
thing was in this world ; but, says he, if 1 had, I 
should have been as happy as I am now. Some 
people seem to think, says he, that it was I that 
shot Mr. Blight. 

• Q. He was at that time at large, and coming to 
his bed to sleep? — A. Not in charge at that time 5 
he was in my master's kitchen^ Some people, says 
he, seem to think, that it was I that shot Mr. 
Blight. The Jury asked me, whether I had a 
couple of pistols. I told them, yes 5 I had a couple 
of pistols^ very short ones, somewhere above stairs 
in the box. Says he, you have seen me have, the 
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l^istoTs, have not you ? and I said, no. iSays hcL 
they are a couple of little short pocket pistols, f 
said, yes„ Sir,- those did not shoot my master, it 
was a larger one. Says he, Damn it, some people 
seem to think it was I that shot Mr. Blight; but 
one man shall take one of those pistols with one 
band, and I will have the ather^ and he shall take 
the first fire at me. 

O. Did he produce them?— 'A. No. 

Q. He described them as a pair of pocket pistols ? 
^A. Yes; 

Q. Whae more did he say ?-r-A, I never heard 
him say any rnorc^ 

Mr. Serjeant Best. We shall not ask you any 
questions. 

George Smith szvorn.. — Examined by the Can- 
MON Serjeant. 

Q. What are you ? — A. Apprentice to a ship* 
wright. 

Qu Do you live near Mr. Blight's? — A. No. 

Q^ Do you recollect the Monday Mr. Blight 
was shot ?^ — A. Yes. 

Q. Where were you on the evening of that day ? 
-^A. Passing his premises. 

Q. What part of his premises were you passing 
at that time? — A. The fence very nigh his gate. 

Q. About what time was you passing there r — 
A. As near as I can guess, about half past eight. 

Q. Did you hear any thing at that time ? — ^A. I 
beard the report either of a pistol or a gun. 

Q. Where^ did it appear to you to have been 
fired ? — A. In Mr. Blight's yard. 

Q. . Were there any persons near you at the time ? 
— A. There were three boys and five labourers. 

Q. Hpw far do you think you were off the gates 
at that time? — A. I wa« between ten and eleven 
yards. 
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. Q. Had. any person a light with them at that 
timc?^ — Yes. 

Q. What sort of a light ? — A. A link. 

Lord Chief Baron. Q. Who ha^ that ?—AvOac 
of the labourers- 

Mr. Common Serjea?tt. Q. That gives a good 
light? — A. Yes. 

Q. As you were passing by, did any body a>iiie 
from the premises of Mr. Blight ? — A. Not t.hat I 
saw. 

Q. If they had climbed over the fence, or over 
the gateway, must you have seen them ? — A. Yes, 
I must. 

Q. How long were you within sight of Mr. 
Blight's premises? — A. I cannot say ; I might be 
a minute, or it might be more or less. 

Q. Did you hear any noise of any person walk- 
ing or attempting to get over the gates ? — A. No 
person all. 

Cross- examined by Mr. Serjea^it Best. 

Q. There were three boys and five labourers r — 
A. Yes. 

Q. Were you all walking^ together ?-r- A. No ; 
the labourers were a-head. 

Q. They were one party, and you boys were an- 
other? — A. Yes. 

Q. Were you talking ? — :A. No ; not a word ; %ht 
labourers were talking to each other. 

Q. The boys were not. talking; but the five la- 
bourers were talking to each other ? — ^A. Yes. 

Q. Did you hear what the labourers said ^ — ^A. 
No. 

Q. Were they going home from work ?-^A. Yes. 

Q. You did not stop at all ? — A., I did not. 

Q. You was.passi.ng along pretty briskly ?-*A. 
Yes, very fast. 
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Q. One of the labourers had a link, you say ?^^ 
A. Yes. 

John Brown^ sworn.-^^Examined by 3ir., Const. 

Q. Was you with Smith on the night of the 23d 
September last ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Where ^as you ?— A. Almost by Mr. Blight's 
gates. 

Q: Did* you hear the report of a pistol or gun ? 
. *— A. Yes, I did* . 

Q. Who were there besides you and Smith ?— A. 
There were five more. 

Q. Not in your company? — A. No^ just be- 
fore us. 

Q. Had you any light with you ? — ^A. Yes, we. 
had a Imk. 

Q. Were you so situated that if any body had 
been escaping from Mr. Blight's premises, you must 
have seen them h — A. Fr6m the part where we were, 
we must. ' * . 

Q. Whether they haij gone ydio the alleys, or into 
the highway, you must have seen them ? — ^A,- Yes. 

Q. Which ever direction they had taken, you must 
have seen them come out ? — A.' Yes. 

Q. Did any observation take place?— rA. Yes; 
Smith said, there is somebody shooting at the ship- 
breaker again. 

Q. How did you understand the word again. 

Mr. Serjeant Best. — ^That conversation certainly 
cannot be evidence. 

Mr. Const. Q. Nothing more passed ?— ^A. No. 

Mr. Serjeant Best. We have uo questions to ask. 

Mrs. Sarah Blight sworn. — Examined by Mr. 
Gabrow. 

Q. You are the widow of the deceased gentle- 
man^ whose death we are en()uiring uppn ? — ^A. Ye9« 
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Q. When did yoo first become acquainted with 
the prisoner Patch ? — A. I believe it is two years 
and a half since. 

Q. Did Any relation of his live in your family ? 
—A. Yes, a srster of his. 

Q, Was she a servant in your family ? — A. Yes. 

Q. She was your only female servant ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Did your first acquaintance with the Prisoner 
begin by his' visiting that sister r — A. Yes. 

Q. After he became thus introduced to your ac* 
quaintance did he enter into your husband's service r 
—A. Yes. • 

Q. What did he represent to be the state of bis 
.own circumstances, and where he bad come from ? 
— A. He came from the country in consequence of 
some difficulties occasioned respecting some tithtes. 

Q. Do you recollect what part of the country he 
represented himself to have come from ?— A. I think 
it was from Aylesmere. 

Q. In the West of England ?— -A. Yes. 

Q. Did he engage in your husband*s service ?~- 
A. Yes, he rfid, after some little time. 

Q. Upoa what terms, as to compensation, did he 
first engage in your husband'i^ service ? — A. Forty 
pounds a year. 

Q. At first ?— A. At first. 

Q. Did he work at any time without r^^iving 
any pecuniary salary? — A. Yes, some short time. . 

Q. Ojily for his victuals ?■— A. Yes. 
. Q. How long might that be, do you think ? — A. 
A month, I believe. > 

Q. . Did he work in the breakihg-4ip of the timber^ 
on other laboripus parts of your husband's business ? 
^ A. No, I don't think he did. 

Q.' He superintended other workmen ?-— A. Yes. 

Q. He afterwards received wages, 401. a year r— 
A, Yes. 

Q. For how long ?— ^A. I believe one year. 

Q. During that time you b($arded him, i tak^ It 
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for granted ; I mean while he was iftt 401. a-year.— 
A. Yes. 

Q. What alteration was aft^rwaids made in his 
salary, or in the state of his circumstances — A. I 
believe his salary was raised to lOOl, a-year. 

Q: Did any thing happen in the affairs of Mn 
Bhght in the year 180.5, from whence you know 
there was some embarrassment or derangement in 
Mr. Blight's pecuniary concerns. — A. No, I don't 
know. 

Q. Ahy thing respecting his creditors ? — ^A. No. 

Q. You did not know any thing of that sort ?-— 
A. No. 

Q. Did Mr. Blight at any time give you any 
papers, with any directions to deliver thiem in a 
given event to j\Ir. Patch ? — ^A. Yes. 

Q. Was Patch present at the delivery of those 
papers to you ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Was you present at any time when those 
papers were the subject of a conversation. between 
him and Patch ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Wllen, as you best recollect, were those pa- 
pers delivered to you ?-r-A. I think six months be- 
fore the accident happened^ about six months* 

Q. They are in Court. I am speaking, of the re- 
ceipt, the bill of parcels, and the letter.-^A. I 
think that was not above four months* 

Q. What conversation djd you hear between your 
husband and Patch respecting those papers, and 
what you was to do with them r — A. I do not re- 
collect. 

Q. You told me you heard some conversation 
between Patch and your husband ?— A* Yes, I was 
to give those papers to him, in case of being ques^ 
tioned respecting the property. 

Q. Did you ever part with those papers, cither 
to^ the prison^, or any other persoD, until after 
your husband's death ?•— A. No. 
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Lord Chief Baron.--^. You kept them till his 
death. — A. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Garrow. — Q. You had gone out of town to 
Margate, and there received information of the ac- 
cident that had happened to your husband ? — A. Yes. 

Q Upon your' coming to town where did you 
find those papers ?— A. In the tin bex where Mr, 
Blight told me he had put them. 

Q. Was that in his dressing-room ?— ^A. Yes. 

Q. Were they in an envelope, addressed to you .?— 
A. Yes, directed to me. 

Q. There you found them in that state, after 
your husband's death ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Who did you deUver them to ? — A. To a lady 
who was with me on a visit, and she gave them to 
Mr. Patch. 

Q. In your presence ^-r-A. Yes. 

Q. When wfere they delivered for the first time to 
Patch ?— A. The evening he was taken away fron^ 
the house, 

Q.. That he was taken into custody r-^A. Yes. 

Q. Was that after he had been examined before 
the Coroner's J ury ?-^Yes. 

Q. What did he say to you to induce you to put 
those papers in his possession ? — A. He said he bad 
been quisstioned with regard to the property, ^nd 
that he had not those papers in his possession. 

Q* Did he say where he had been questioned ?— ^ 
A. At the Acorn, 

Q. That is where the Coroners Jury sat .^ — A, 

Q. What more did he say r-.^A. Nothing more 
that I recollect. 

Q. Upon that you gave him those papers ? — ^A, 
Yes* 

Q. Did he say any thing more about what he 
wanted those papers for, except that he had been 
questioned about the property .?-^A. Nothing mow 
th^Q tbs^t he W£|.Qted the papers, 
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Q. Is it true that he had had from the 15th of 
July the entire possession of those p^pei-s, or had 
he them at any time till after he had been before the 
Coroner's Jury ? — A. Not till September the 27th, 

e. That you are quite sure of r — A. Yes. 
. Your husband had originally accompanied you 
to Margate ; then returned to town, and afterwards 
left London on the 19th September. — A. I cannot 
say ; it was on a Thursday, I don't know the day of 
the month. 

Q. Soon after he had arrived at Margate did 
he receive any letter (I don't ask you the contents) 
which induced him to come to London. — A. Ye^. 

Q. How soon ? — ^A. On the Saturday evening 
after he arrived on the Friday with me. 

Q. Are you acquainted with the hand -writing of 
the prisoner Patch. — ^A. Yes. 

Q. Should you know the letter that your husband 
received if I was to shew it you. — ^A. Yes. 

Q. Be so good as to cast your eye upon that, and 
tell me if that is the letter.— A. It is. 

Q. Do you believe that to be the prisoner's hand- 
writing ?— A. Yes. 

(The Letter read.) 

RotAerhithe, 20th Sept. 1805. 

" Dear Sir, 

" I have a very unpleasant and alarmitig 
thing to inform you of: — I wa5 last evening sitting 
in the front room, in. the chair Mrs. Blight' sits in 
at breakfast, about half-past eight o'clock, and to 
my great surprise I heard the report of a gun, and 
the contents of it came through the window nearest 
the yard gate. When the servant brought the lights 
in, I ordered her to shut the wipdow, as I intend^ 
to go to bed early ; so the ball came through the 
window and the shutter, the side frame, and knocked 
the Wind ftU to pieces^ Ptie of which struck me on 
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the side of the head, but, 1 am happy to sa,y, done 
me no material damage. I immediately ran into 
the yard, but could not see any one, and for tlie 
present am at a loss to judge the intention of it; 
but it seems very likely to be intended for your's or 
my life. I hope I shall find it to be accidental, 
ivhich will be a great satisfaction to me, and I sup- 
pose to you also; but from the direction it came 
through, there is reason to think it was done from 
the wharf : — if so— no doubt the party was disap- 
pointed to find the window shut. I don't know 
what enemy you may have, but for my part. I don't 
know I have offended any one by word or deed, or 
had a quarrel with any one. I have bad but little 
business since you were gone, and have nothing 
particular more to insert, but my kindest respects 
to yourself and family, and hope this will find you 
all in health. I shall be happy to receive a few 
lines from you, but much more to see you, as you- 
j^re the only friend I have to consult with. I am, 

" Dear Sir, 
" Your most obedient humble Servant, 

'^ RICHARD PATCH." 

Mr. Garroxo. — Q. How long was it your hus- 
band's purpose to continue with you at Margate? 
A. He^ intended to have come home on the 
Monday. 

Q. Do you know from any conversations be- 
tween hinx and Mr. Patch in your presence, whe- 
ther there had been any money concerns between 
them? — A. Yes. 

Q. When he came to' visit you at Margate, was 
it his original purpose to continue with yod, or 
to have returned upon the Monday? — A. To have 
returned on the Monday. 

Q. Do you know from conversations in the 
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presence of- Patch, that your husband and he had 
pecuniary concerns then depending? A, Yes.* 

Q. Confining yourself to those in -Mr. Patch's 
presence, what did jou hear them say to each other 
before you left town ?— ^A. That there was a lOOOl. 
bill. 

Q. What conversation had you heard between 
your husband and him about the lOOOl. bill?-^A» 
That there was one drawn at two months' date which 
wa^ to be paid at that time. 

. Q. Drawn upon whom, and by whom, and for 
what purpose ? — A. Drawn upon Mr. Goom; I 
heard it oltcn talked of. 

Q. Who did you hear say this? — A. NJr. Blight 
said that. ; 

Q. Did you hear that in conversation between 
the two? — A. Yefi. 

Q-' Drawn upon Mr. Goom, by whom ? — A, B/ 
Mr, Patch. 

Q. For what purpose? — A. For the sale of an 
estate. 

Q/ An estate that who had sold?-^A. ^n 
estate that was sold of Mr. Patch's, in Devonshire. 

Q. And this bill was represented to be drawn 
upon Goom ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Who was to have the produce of that lOOOL 
bill?— A. Mr. Blight. / . 

Q. For what purpose and upon what considera- 
tion was Mr. Blight to have that lOOOl? — A. 
For Mr. Patch to have a. part of th? business. 

Q* Was the lOOOl. the entire sun^ or was there 
a larger sum to be made up ?— A. 12;50l. was the 
whole .sum, but it was reduced to lOOOl. by Mr. 
Blight having 2501. paid in his hand. 

Q. Therefore from the conversations that you 
heard, you collected that there was a lOOOl. still 
due to your husband, secured by a bill upon Goom? 
--A, Yes. 

Q. Did you ever he^r before your husband lefit 
-townt.any conversation bet^yeen him and Mk* 
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Patgh about that money getting into Mr. Blight's 
hands ?— A. Yes, many times. 

Q. State what you heard him say ? — A. When 
that bill was due, it was to be paid into Mr. Blight s 
hands, that is all I know of it. 

Q. Did you ever hear your husband say any 
thing to Mr; Patch about this money getting into 
Goom's hand ? — A. Yes. 

Q. What did you hear him say I — A. I h<fard 
him ask when that bill was due^ why it was not 
paid. 

Q. You then heard there was a time at which, 
as you collected from them, it was not duly paid?^ 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell us when about that was? — A. 
I believe four months before Mr. Blight's death. 

Q. What account did Mr. Patch give upon that 

.enquiry of your husband.^ — A. That his friertd 

Goom was not ready to pay it, anij had not got it. 

Q. What more did he say, .did you at any time 
hear a conversation about any part of it ? — A. Yes; 
he said he could get 5001. of the money. 

<3. That was from Goom? — A. Yes, but he 
would npt take that as he could not have the whole. 

Q. Did matters respecting that lOOOl. as far as 
you know of it, remain in that state after you came 
from Margate ?-^A. Yes. 

Q. Upon the receipt of that letter, did your 
husband come to London?— A. Yes, he did. 

Q. And soon after you heard of the misfortune 
that had happened to him? — A. He intended to 
have come to London on the Monday, but as he 
had not heard that the money was paid, he came 
away on the Sunday instead of the Monday. 

Q. You heard afterwards of the misfortune that 
had happened to him, and you came to town ? — 
A. Yes. 

Q, In consequence of your knowledge of this 
transaction when- you arrived in London, did you 
speak to Mi^. Patch about it ? — A. Yes I did* 
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. Q. State very deliberately what passed between 
you and iifm uppn that subject ?: — A. I asked hiiu 
if Mr. Goom's bill was paid. 

Q. When was this? — A. I believe* the Friday 
mMning. . 

Q. That was before he was in custody? — ^A, 
Yes, I asked him if Mr. Goom's bill w^s paid; 
be told njeyes, it was. , ' 

Q. Did he say any thing more? — A. I do not re- 
collect any thing else ^out,Mr. Goorii, more than 
that -the bill was paid. 

Q. Do you recollect any thing about Mr. Goom'$ 
coming to your house ? — ^A. Yes, he said Mr. Goom 
had been there to breakfast on the Tuesday morning. 

Q. Do you recollect particularly whether he said 
it v/as by appointment or accidental ? — A. By ap- 
pointment; he said Mr. Goom had been to the 
bankers, that the money was paid, and that he had 
breakfasted there on the Tuesday morning. 

Q. Did he say he came by appointment?— 
A. Yes ; that he had appointed him to come to 
breakfast. 

Q. Who did he say had been to the banker's ?— 
A. I do not know, really. 

Q. Did you underst;and him to say, I have been 
to the bankers, or that Goom bad beeii to the ban- 
kers ? — A. That Goom had. 

Q. He told you distinctly that the money was paid, 
and that he came by appointment to your house, to 
breakfast on the Tuesday morning ? — A. Yes. 

Q. That you are quite sure Off? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know the contents of the papers that 
were entrusted to your care, to be delivered upon a 
certain event to Mr. Patch ; you know there was a 
receipt, a bill of parcels, and a letter addressed to 
Patch?— A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ever hear any thing said in the pre- 
sence of Mr. Patch as to the nature of that transac- 
tion, and why it was done ? — A. Yes, many times. 
• , P 
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Q. What hare you heard said between them i^as 
the object of writing those papers ?-^A. To secure 
his property. 

Q. For whom? — A. For himselfand his family. 

Mr. Serjeant Best. Yqu are confining yourself 
to the papers of the 15 th of July. 

Mr. Garrom. I am. 

Q. It w^s for the purpose of protecting your 
husband and family ? — ^A. Yes, because our trusted 
persecuted Mr. Blight very much. 

s Mr. Garr&w\ That is, the trustees under the 
deed of composition. 

Witness. He was afraid, because the creditors 
threatened to take his property from' him. 

Q. And that was to protect it ? — -A. Yes. 

Q. Was that ever talked of in the presence of 
)Mrv Patch ? — A* Yes, very often. 

Q. You never heard it represented till after Mr. 
Blight's death, that Mr. Patch had bought the pro* 
perty from Mr. Blight, or that he had advanced the 
sum of 12501. for it ; but that, on the contrary, that 
it was intended to cover his property again&t the 
claims of creditors ?T— A. Just so. 

Q, Do you know of any other sum being ad- 
vanced at any other time, by Mr. Patch to your 
husband, excect the 2501, part consideration for 
coming into partnership ? — A. Yes. 

Q. What other sum ? — A. One other 501. 

Q« Was that the whole that you know of coming 
to him ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Was yoti so well acquainted with your bus* 
l)and's concerns that if he had made him large pay- 
ments, or large loans you should probably have known 
it? — ^A. Certainly, 

^. If from time to time he had been advancing 
1 soul, or SOOOLs to your husband's trade, could it 
have happened without your knowing it ?— A. No. 

Q. Was you ever present at, and have you heard 
tlieir confidential conversations ? — ^A. Yes. 



Q. Did you ever hear any such thing insinuated 
•r suggested? — A. No, never. 

Q. be so good as cast your eye upon these papers, 
and tell me if they are the three papers wbicb th^^ 
lady, your acquaintance, delivered to Mr. Patch in 
yovir presence ? — A. Yes, these are the Same papers. 

Q. Did you lodk at them sufficiently to see that 
they are your husband^aF handf writing, and that thpse'^ 
are the very papers ? — A. Yes, 

dThe Receipt read.) 

'* Received 15th July, from Mr. Richard Patch, 
two thousand and sJKty-five pCMinds four shillings, 
being in full for the stock. in tradlb on my premises, 
told him this day^. . 



: £.2065 4 '' Isaac Blight.'' 

iThe BUI of Parcels read.) , 

Mr^ Ri^HAftD Patch, 

Bought of Isaac Bliohi^ 

£. s. J. 

The renjains of the hall of the shipl , .«^ ^ ^ 

A parcel of the plank and timber 1 ^.^ ^ ^ 

lying in the yard - • j "^ 

Two bofeits and oars, &c. - - 70 O 

Two cranes, on the wharf - - 100 9 

The furniture and fixtures ^^ ^^e^l ^^^ j * q 

house, as per inventory ^ j ' 

A parcel ofship-breakers and smiths tools 17 10 

£.i065 4 
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(The Letter read.) 

'' Mr. Ricif! ARD Patch, • 

'' Sir> \ /; ' ,. 

/' Ittconsequence of your taking /the 
stock in trade off my hands, I do hereby proipise to 
use my best endeavours to procure a renewal of the 
lease of the premises, from the Corporation of the , 
City of London p the petition for the same having 
gone in my name, you paying all charges and ex- 
pences on the same ; 

**Iam, Sir, 
* *** Yt)ur humble servant, 

" Isaac Blight.'* 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant JBust^. 

Q. Your husband, I believe, before he got into 
the ship-breaking busine^s^had beena tnerchant? — 
A. Yes. -. 

Q. A West India merchant ? — A. Yes. 

Q. As. a West India merchant he Had failed ? — 
A. Yes. 

Q. That was in 1803 ? — A. I believe it was. 

<5>. Before Mr. Patch came to him ? — A*. Yes. - 

Mr. Garrtm. Q. Were his affairs retrieved. after 
Patch came to him ? — A. Yes,. 

Q. He was carrying on the ship-breaking business 
which I believe is a very profitable oner — A. Yes," 
it is. : - 

Q. I pbserve you and your husband were at Mar-' 
gate; after Mr. Patch came to hitn his busiae33 was 
in a flourishing state ? — A. Yes. * 

Mr. Serjeant Best. Q. I believe the Trust Deed 
is at this time in existence^ — A. Yes. 

Mr. Garrow. You may take it so that the trust 
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Deed is in existence, and we admit thatno dmdend 
has been made of his effects. 
' Mr. Serjeant Best. That is all we wish, 

SxEPHENGooMra^orn— -Eraminerfi^yAfr.CoMMONr' 
Serjeant. 

Q. I believe you live in Tyer's Gateway, Ber- 
, mondsey-street, in the Borough ? — A. Yjes. 

Q. You are a Glue-maker? — A. Yes. 

Mr. Garrow. We may in the course of the Com- 
mon Serjeant's examination, have to speak of a paper 
which this witness will refer to, but which we can- 
not produce ; it being in the possession of the 
Prisoner, we have given him notice to produce it, 
and it may, perhaps, be better now to prove that 

notice. •. • 

Mr. S\y E)J DELL sworn^^Exam'medbyMr.GAVifiOWk 

Q. Ydd are Clerk to Mr. Humphreys^ Solicitor 
for this Prosecution r — A. Yes. 

.Q. Look at those papers, and tell me whether you 
served the notices, of which those are copies, upoa 
the prisoner ?— A. Yes. 

Q. One with a view tq the projected trial at 
Kingston, and the other with a view to the trial here? 
—A. Yes, 

Q. You likewise served them upon the Solicitor 
for the Prisoner ? — ^A. Yes. 

(The Notices read) 

Mr. Garrow. Do you produce the paper men- 
tioned in those notices ? 

Mr. Serjeant Best. We h^ve not got it ? 

Mr. Common Serjeant. Q. (to Goom.) Do you 
know the Prisoner, Richard Patch ? — A. I take it to 
be from seven to ten years ago I employed his bro- 
ther, when he worked for Mr. Thomas Walker, in 
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Rusacl Street, Bermondsey ; I saw him two ior three 
times while he worked for Mr. Walker. 

Q. Mow long ago? — A. That is ten years ago ; I 
have not seen him since, till I saw him at the public 
examination at Bow-street. 

Q. What is your address ?— A. Stephen Goom, 
Glue-maker, Tyer's-gateway, Bermondsey-street. 

Qr Had you ever had any pecuniary connections 
with the man now at the bar ? — A. No. 

Q. Did you ever receive any money from the 
prisoner at the bar ? — A. Never, 

^Q. Did you ever give him any authority to draw 
upon you to any amount whatever } — A. Never. 

Q. Did you ever receive from any other person 
money on account of the prisoner at the bar.-— 
A.-Nev^r. . . 

Q. Did you ever know of the prisoner having 
drawn upon you to any amount whatever; I mean 
until he was taken into custody? — A. I never knew 
£Uiy thing of it till I had notice to attend bis exami' 
nation at Bow-street. ; i 

Q. Then, prior to Mr. Blight's d^ath, you never 
heard of his having drawn upon you? — A. No» 

Q. Had he ever asked permission to do so ? 
-*-A. Never, for' I had not seen him these ten 
years ; I should ratlier think it is more than teii 
years since I saw the prisoner, till the public en^ 
mnination. 

Q. Did you give any note of Imnd, or security of 
any kind to Mr. Patch for the payment of money .'^-^ 
A. Never. 

Q. Did you ever make any appointment to call 
at Mr. Blight's to pay money to Mr. Patch?— r. 
A. Never. 

Q. Or appoint him to breakfast there?— A. Never^ 
' Q. Did you ever, in point of fact, breakfslst there, 
-6r call for moiiey ?— A* No, to the best of my know-- 
tedge I did not know he was there. 
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Q. Did you ev&r call at the banking-bouse of 
Willis, Wood, Percival and Co. with respect to any 
draft payable to Mr. Patch? — ^A. No. 

Q. Nor ever tell any body that you had done any 
such thing ?— A. No. 

Lord Chief Baron. Q. Had you ever called at 
Willis and Percival's at all ? — A. Never. 

Mr. Serjeant Best. I will not trouble you with 
any questions. 

Thomas Gr'ahau sworn. 

Q. Where do you live ? — A. In Mile-end Road 

Q. Of what profession are you ? — A. A Ship 
Owner. 

Q, You was acquainted I believe with Mr. Blight?. 
—A. I was. 

Q. Do you remember being with him af his house 
on Monday, the 23d of September last, , the day he 
unfortunately met his death r — A. Yes, I was, 

Q. Was you present at any time while Mr. 
Patch and he were conversing together l^^A. Yes, 
I was, 

Q. Tell us what passed between tl^m, and what 
was the subject of their conversation ?— A. On the 
Friday, I think, I called ac Mr. Blight's house 
about a little business which he owed me for a Ihip 
which I had sold him, and he was not at home s 
Mr. Patch told me a sad accident had happened. 

Q. This was on Friday sub^^equent to the 19th? 
-^A. I think it was on the Friday; I called on the 
'Friday about the payment of a ship which he owed 
me for ; he was not at home : I asked Mn Parch 
wHere be was, and he told rae, I think, that he 
was at Margate or Ramsgare; he said a sad acci- 
dent had happened ; that some person had fired a 
pistol or a musket through the window^ and te 
took^ me in to shevr me the place ; I looked at iti 
he sheared me the window vtrhete tlie shot had come 
the inside the house. I asked him if he knew any 
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reason or cause why it was done ? He said, no ; he 
believed it was intended either for him or Mn 
Blight If e then shewed me in what situation he 
was sitting when the shot came in, and the chair, 
and that some part of the blinds of the window 
was driven againft his head. I asked him where 
the ball went to ; and he stooped and shewed me : 
he said it dropped about half way between him 
and the window. I looked, and observed part o| 
the blind lying upon the floor, and some bits of 
things thrown from the window, which I was ra- 
ther astonished had not been removed ; he i;aid he 
wished to let them remain there yll Mr. Blight 
saw them upon the floor. I asked him if he ha() 
a suspicion of any person to do such an act? 
he said no, he had not ; that Mr.^Blight had had 
some words with a person that was about finishing 
some ground for a dock, or a wharf, on the other 
«ide of the water ; he mentioned the person, but I 
have forgot the name. 

Q. Should you know the name if you heard it ? 
— ^A. I think I should. 

Q. Was it Thompson, or Johnson, or Clark ?— 
A. I believe it was Clark, but I am not quite sure: 
he said he would write to Mr. Blight to come up 
immediately about it ; that he was rather uneasy. 

Q. Did any thing else pass that day ?-t-A. No- 
thing particular ; on the Monday following I 
called again to see if he was come home, as I was 
going to look at a ship in Greenland Dock : they 
said. Yes, he was come; biit he was gone to Lon- 
don. I told Mr. Patch to tell him I fhould call as 
soon as I had left the ^hip I was going to see, 
which I did. . 

Q. About wh^t time was /that ? — A. I suppose^ 
it might be about one o'clock when I got back ; 
he had just come from town ; I began to ask 
him for the payment of the vessel, and be said he 
had just comt from town.* . __^ 
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Q. While you was there, did Mr. Patch come 
Into the room ? — A. When we were talking this 
over, we were upon the wharf; he then asked me 
to go in, and take a snack of something to eat» 
which I did. 

Q. Pass over all that was said between you and 
Mr. Blighti till Mr. Patch joined you ? — ^A. When 
I had sat down to have something to eat with him^ 
Mr. Patch came into the room while I was eating 
with him, and he says, Mr. Blight, pray where 
arc your spurs? 

Q. Had he at that time boots or shoes on ?-*-A. 
Boots. Mr. Blight pointed across the r,odm, and 
said they are in the window-seat, or chair, I don't 
know which, and he took them. Mr. Blight said, 
nbw Patch, don't return without the money* Says 
he. Sir, you may depend upon it 1 shall not come 
back till it iis settled : he then went away^ and did 
not return while I was with Mr. Blight. 

Mr. Gurneif,--^! have no question to ask. 

Mr. Richard Percival s^orn; exdmined by 
Mr. PootKt^. 

Q. You are apartner in the house of Willis, Wood, 
l*ercival, and Co. ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Did Mr. Patch, in September last^ open an 
account at your house? — ^A. Yes, he did. 

Q. About what time in September ? — 'A- About 
the 7th. 

Q. Among other cash at that time,, did he pay 
you any draft ? — ^A. Yes. 

Q. Upon whom? — A. He paid a draft for 
lOOOl. upon Mr. Goom, drawn by himself, 

Q. When was that payable ?r-A. On the Iffth 
of September. 

Q. Before that draft became due, did he call %i 
your house again } — A. He did. 

Q. For what purpose ?— A. To say that Gpom' 
Q 
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was not prepared to pay the draft on the l6th; that 
he would take the draft with him, and send us an- 
other for k future day. 

Q, Did he send you another? — -A. He did. 

Lord Chief Baron. — Q. What was that ; have 
you it? — A. Yes. 

Q- Was that a draft or promissory note ? — A. 
A draft similar to the other drawn upon Goom, but 
the date altered. 

Q. \Yhen was that other dated ? — A. That I 
cannot say ; perhaps Mr. Willis may be able to 
recoJlea?. 

(The draft read, dated QOth Sept ember y 1804, 
signed Richard Patch.) 

" Pay to Messrs. Willis, Wood, Pcrcival, and 
Co. or bearer, ;{; 1000. 

" Richard Patch.^* 

Mr. Pauley,. Q« Before that bill became p^yable> 
did you receive any letter from Mr. Patch ? — A. I 
did 

Q. Is that it which you hold in your hand ?«— 
A. It is. 

Q. Did you receive it from his hand personally ? 
A. No. 

Mri Garrow. — Q. Do you know his hand* 
writing ? — »A. I never saw him write. 

Q> Have you ever paid his drafts ? — A. Yes. 

Q- Do you believe it to be his writing? — A. 
Yes. 

(A Letter ready addressed jlfessrs. JVillisy JFoody 
Perckal and Co. No. 16, Lombard-streety Lon- 
don, dated Rotherhithe^ ISthSept. ISOSy signed 
Richard Patch.) 

•••Messrs. Willis, Wood, Percival^ and Co. 
•• I gave you a check upon Stephen Goom for 
^1000. on Friday, the 20th inftant ; called on mc 
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to-day, informing me he should Hot be able to 
face it to-morrow, in consequence of which I 
have taken his note, payable the 1st of October 
next, which has given me full satisfaction, as be^ 
fore I had no security from him, I will call on you 
-Saturday or Monday next, and take up the check 
and give you his note. I am, Gentlemen, 
** Your humble servant, 

" Richard Patch/* » 

Mr. Pooley, Q. At the conclusion of that let- 
ter he says he will cali on you on Saturday or Moo- • 
day, take up the check, and give you the note, did 
he so ? — A. No, he did not. 

Q. Did you know Mr. Blight? — A. I did. 

.Q. Oh the 23d Septeipber did Mr, Blight call 
at your house ? — A. Yes. 

Q. The day he was shot ? — A. Yes, he did. 

Q. What time in the morning ?-^A. About ten 
o'clock. * 

Q. For what purpose did he call ? 

Mr. Gurnty. Q. That you can only know from 
conversation ? — A. No. 

Mr. Garroxv. We shall not ask to conversation 
certainly ; we only propose to ask concerning his 
pecuniary concerns. 

Mr. Fooley. Q. Did he call at your house re- 
specting his pecuniary concerns ? — A. Mr. Blight 
had no account at our house at that time. 

Q. Did he call and ask for a note ?— ^A. Ycs^ 

Q. What note ? — A. The draft upon Goom. 

Lord Chief Baron. I think it is part of the res 
gesta, as to the fact of' His going to enquire 
after a certain note; any thing that any body said 
is another thing ; but hegoes there to enquire after 
a note of a certain description : if he only asks 
if stich a note is therCj that may be evidence ; 
but if you go on and say, Mr. Blight said so ajid 
so about it, that is not evidence. 
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Mr, Gdrrow, My Lord, \vc*are willing to take 
it much shorter J the witness has said Mr. Blight 
had no account with theri) ; we only mean to shew 
that Mr, Blight called there to make some en- 
quiry about something. 

Mr. Pooley. Q. Did he come to your house to 
make any enquiry concerning something ? — A. He 
did. 

Q. Have you got Mr. Patch's book there ?— r 
A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any entry made in that book by Mr, 
Patch latterly? — A. Yes. 

Lord Chief Baron. What is that book ?^ — A* 
This is Mr. Patch's account, in his banking- 
book. 

Mr. Pooley. Q. The last entry is written by 
Mr. Patchy as you believe — A. Yes, 

(The Entry rmd,) 

^* Messrs. Willis, Wood, Percivat, and Co, will 
please to place the above bills to the credit of the 
Executors of the late Mr. Isaac Blight, 

*' R [CHARD Patch."' . 

Mr. GarroxiK Q. Be so good as tell us what that 
is that is erased ? — A. It is the second draft of 
Goom's of lOOOl. that was brought. 

Q. Who made that erasure ? — A. We did. 

Q. Upon its being withdrawn, you erased it?^- 
A. Yes. 

Mr. Pooley. Q. Is that last entry made in your 
book since the confinement of Patch?. — A. Yes. 

Q. Since he has been in custody upon this 
charge ? — A. Yes, certainly. 

Lord Chief Baron. What is the meaning of this 
*try ? 

Mr. Garrow. Only that it was withdrawn, and' 
then they struck it out. 

IVitnesSn The first draft was returned. 
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Q. You had originally entered it to the credit 
side of his account, and when the second is brought 
the first is returned ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Not having any assets or effects in your hands, 
you struck it out ? — A. Yes. 

Mr. Willis sworn — Ea'amined by Mr. Garro^. 

Q. You are in partnership with Mr. Percival ? — 
A Yes, 

O. Have you heard the account he has given ? — 
A. Yes. 

Q. Is it accurate ? — A. Yes. 

Q. You saw him write this entry ?— ^A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any doubt that that is his hand- 
writing ? — A. None in the least. 

Mr. Garrotv.^^My Lord, I opened another head 
of evidence, which I do not know whether your 
Lordship will permit me to go into; that is, to prove 
an alibi for Webster, if your Lordship thinks I can 
offer it, I will 

Mr. Serjeant Best. I do not object to it. 

Lord Cfiief Baron. I think you may go into it. 

Thomas Webster sxvorn.'^Examined by Mr. 
Garrow. 

Q. In what way of business are you ? — A A 
sawyer. 

Q. Do you happen to recollect where you was 
upon Monday the 23d of September last ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Did you know the late Mr. Blight r— A. Yes, 
• Q. Did you hear atVny time that he had been 
killed ? — A. Not till Monday morning. 

Q. When did you hear he had been shot at ; on 
what day ?— N^er before Tuesday morning ; it was 
the night before. 

Q. Where was you on the night before, that is to 
$ay, Monday night ?— -A. At home. 
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Q. Where hacj y<m been in tlie day ? — At Lavea- 
4er<^«rd« tt work. 

Q. Who was you working witli ?— A. One Mr. 
CbiiU(» a ship-breaker. 

Q. What did you do with yourself then ?— A, I 
stopped at a public house till half-past six, or a 
quarter before seven, and then I went home. 

Q. How far is that from Mr. Blight's ? — A. My 
house is four or five hundred yards. 

Q. Did you leave your house after you went home 
that evening ? — A. No. 

Q, How long did you sit up ? — A. I did not sit 
up I suppose twenty minutes. 

Q. What time did you go to bed ? — A. Before 
eight o'clock, because my daughter was in labour, and 
I went to beci out of the way of thfe women. 

Q. Did you' get up again till next morning? — 
A. No. 

Q. Was you near Mr. Blight's premises ? — A. Yes, 
when I came by them. 

Q.x Had you any pistol or gun in your possession 
in the course of that day ? — A. No. 

Q. Have you a son ? — A., Yes. 

Q. What is.his name ? — A. William. 

Q. Did he leave his home, or did he abscond on 
any account whatever ? — A. No, never. 

Q. Was youf son in London at the time Mr. 
Blight was killed ? — A. No. 

Q. Where was he ?— A. In the Downs. 

Q- Is he 91 sea-faring pan r — A. He has been to sea^ 

Q. When did he go away for the Downs?— rA. 
The last day of Augusjt. 

Q. When did be return ; before or after Mr^ 
Blight was killed ?— A. About a fortnight after. , 

Cross-esamined by Mr. Serjeant Best. 

Q. He was absent at the lime ?-^ Yes. 
Q. Was that the first voyage he had made?— - 
A. Yes. 
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Q. He was not a sea-faring man before ?— A- 
Yes, he was a sea-faring man before, but that was 
the first of his going away. 

Q. Had it happenecl that your yard had been 
searched some time before this ? — A. Yes, it had. 

Q. Upon a charge of having some property of 
Mr. Blight's?— A. Yes. 
. Mr. Gar row. Q. Who caused that search to be 
made ? — A.. Mr. Patch : I wa» not at home, bu| my 
daughter was. 

Q. Do you know of My. Bliglu having any thing 
to do wifb t4)at search, or have yon any reasoa to 
believe he had .^— ^A. No. 

Q. Was your son bred to the sea ?— A. No, be 
is a sawyer. 

Q. What do you mean by this being the first time 
of your son going aw^y ?^~A He we»t away the 
laftt day of August 

Q. At what time was that search made upon your 
premises by Mr. Patch, before ot after your son went 
away ? — ^A. After. 

Q. Was there any thing found ?— A. No* 

William WEBSTER^wonz. — Ea^afmned by the 
Common Serjeant. 

Q. Are you the son of Thomas Webster ? — ^A. Yes. 

Q, What business are ydu ? — ^A. A sawyer. 

Q. Where did you use to work? — A.. I hwf© 
worked at Mr. Brent's and Mr. Blight's. 

Q. Did you leave London at any time ?-^A 1 
left London the last day of last August. 

Q. Where did you go to ? — A. To Deal. 

Q. When did you return? — A. Aboufta fortnight 
after Mr. Blight was shot : I have gpl letters, in my 
pocket to shew. 

Q. Were you in London at any time between the 
last of August and the time that Mr. Bli^ casie 
by hjis death ?^— A. No, I was not. 

Q. Were you nearer to Londou than Deal r — 
A. No, 
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Haertet Webster sworn. — Examined h\f 
Mr. Const. 

Q. You are the daughter of the man that wad 
here just now ?— A, Yes, 

Q. You live in the house with him ?— A. No, not 
now ; I did at the time this accident happened. 

Q.^ How happened you to be in his house ?— A* 
When my husband went away, I staid in the house. 

Lord Chief Baron. Q. You are the daughter-in- 
law of Webster ? — ^A. Yes. 

Q. You are William Webster's wife ?— A. Yes. 

Mr. Const. Do you remember your sister-in-law 
being brought to bed ? — ^A. Yes, I was in the house 
that very night that she was brought to, bed; the 
night Mr. Blight was shot. . 

Q. Do you remember what time your father came 
home ? — ^A. He came home soon ; lie had been out at ' 
a public house, and got rather in liquor, and went to 
bed : my sister was very poorly indeed, and I called 
my father up between twelve and one o'clock. 

Q. At what hour did he go to bed ? — ^About eight 
o'clock: about four o'clock in the morning, or be- 
tween three and four I called my father to get up, 
for my sister-in law to get into that bed. 

Q. Was he ever out of the house from seven 
o'clock till next morning ?-^A. No, not till five next 
morning. 

Joseph Clark JWor».—£»raw2mcfifZ3^il/r,P6oLEY. 

Q. What' is your business ? — A. A labourer. 

Q. Do you remember the night on which Mr. 
Blight was shot ? — ^A. I can't justly recollect the day, 
I believe it was on a Monday. 

Q, Where was you on the night of that day ?— -^ 
A. I was at the Red Lion at Poplar. 
' Q. Where did you go from ? — A. I went from 
Deptford across the water to the Red Lion at Poplar. 

Q. Who was with you ?— A. John Cox. 
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Q. How long did you remain there? — A. As 
much as an hour and a half. 

Q, What time did you leave it ? — A. About half 
past eight o'clock. 

Q. Where did you go to then ? — A. To the Green 
Dragon at Poplar. 

Q. How long did ypu stop there ? — A. A very few 
minutes, we had a pot of beer. ^ 

Q. Where did you go then ? — A* To the Kings 
Head at, Limebouse Causeway. 

Q. You remained iherctill what time ? — A. Till 
past nine o clock. 

Q. Was Cox with you ?-^A. Yes* 

Q. Were you ever at Mr. Blight's premises in 
the course of that day ? — A. No. 

Q. Did you ever have any quarrel with Mr. 
Blight about repairinga wharf ? — A. Yes, but that 
is a long time ago. 

John Cox sworn. — Examined Gi/ Mr. Garrow. 

Q. Have you heard what Clarke has said .^•— A- 
Yes ; I saw that man at seven o'clock in the morn- 
ings and he was never out of my sight till past 
nine at night ; his wife took him away from the 
public-house in Hjnchousc; he was very tipsy. 

Q. Was he any part of that day on Mr. Blight's 
premises?— A. Never; he was upon my business 
all that day. 

Mr. Garroiv. — My Lord, we are how going to 
prove the agreement which I stated in my opening, 
between Mr. Blight and Patch, dated S 1st of Au- 
gust, by which Patch, in consideration of the pay- 
ment of 1S.50L was to be let into a third part of 
th^ business ; it is only material in this respect^ 
that there was a sum of ISiSOl. then unpaid ; Mn 
Musk is the attesting witness. 
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jV/r. William Jones sworn. — Examined by 
Mr. G ARROW, 

Q, I shall not trouble you with an account of 
this unfortunate gentleman's death; you was the 
surgeon called in ? — A. Yes, I was. 

Q. Do you remember seeing the prisoner Patch 
there? — A. Yes, I do. 

Q. Did you know Mr. Patch before ? — A. Yes, 
I have known him about a year and a half, and 
Mr. Blight for about a year. 

Q, Did Mr. Patch usually wear boots^ according 
toyourobservation? — A. Speaking generally he did. 

Q. Did you sec him upon the bed while Mr. 
Blight was in his distress after the wound he had 
received. — A. I saw him on the bed, and in diffe- 
rent situations in the house. 

Q. Are you able to state to my Lord and the 
Jury that he had boots on, or whether he had shoes 

and stockings ? A. He hjid boots on in the 

early part of the evening, but not when I was called 
in as a surgeon to Mr. Blight. 

Q. At what time bad you called in the evening 
when you saw him in boots as usual. — A. From 
half-past five to six o'clock; I was in the yard, 
conversirg^ with Mr. Blight respecting the shot 
that had been fired on the preceding Thursday. 

Q. How long did you remain with him then?— 
A. Full a quarter of an hour, perhaps more; I will 
say twenty minutes at the extent. 

Q. Patch had his boots on as usual at that time? 
— A. Mr. Patch rode into the yard on horseback, 
then he was booted. 

Q. At what time was it you was called in after 
the fatal accident ?-7-A. The message came to my* 
house about a quarter before nine. 

Q. How long was you going ?— A^>I made every 
expedition ; I considered myself to have arrived 
there before nine o'clock. 
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Q. In what circumstances^ did you first see Mr. 

iPatch upon going in ? — A. If I recollect right, Mr. 

Patch met me ; Mr. Blight was lying on a bed, on 

the floor, in the parlour where he was shot ; he 

' met me on hearing I was come. 

Q. Between the door and what place? — A. Be^ 
tween the parlour door and the bed where Mr. 
Blight was lying : he told me what had happened, 
and^ointed out Mr. Blight to me. 

Q. It is not necessary to go through that, he had 
received a mortal wound and died ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. Patch cominued offering him every 
consideration and attention ? — A. Particularly so ; 
Mr. Blight would not be removed in bed but by 
Mr. Patch's assistance. I never left the house ; 
he had occasion to be removed very frequently, in 
consequence of the extreme pain; he never would 
admit of any other person to assist him. 

Q. All the assistance and relief lie wanted he had 
from Mr. Patch? — A. Yes. 

Q, Therefore you had a vej-y good opportunity 
of seeing how Mr. Patch was dressed? — A. Yes. 

Q. Did you observe the colour of his small 
clothes as well as the colour of his stockings? — 
A. IJis small clothes were the colour of mine; I 
believe nothing but the scissars parted them ; the 
same taylor made both : Mr.- Patch saw mine, he 
liked them, and ordered a pair off the same piece. 

Q. And the colour of his stockings were ivhat ? 
— A. They ^yere white. 

Q. And he so dressed at the time you went in ? 
-^A. At eleven o'clock he had his shoes and stock- 
ings on ; I went for Mr. Ashley Cooper, and wa» 
awjiy two hours very near. 

Q. You don't know whether he had shoes and 
stockings on when he camejn to the assistance of 
Mr. Blight ? — A. I do not ; I came first at 
nine o'clock. 
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Q. How w«s he dressed at nine o^cIock ? — ^A. I 
did not observe at chat time. 

Q. When did you first observe it ? — A. At night, 
ivhen he was kneeling upon the bed ; he was not 
put to bed till between eleven and twelve. 

Lord Chief Baron. Q. At what hour of fhe 
night was it that you first perceived him in white 
stockings?— A. It was, I believe, from eleven to 
twelve o'clock. 

Mr. Garrawn Q. You did not know whether 
he had boots or shoes on when you came to the 
house at nine o*clock, because you do not recoU 
Icct?— A. No. 

Q. But when you saw him afterwards with Mr. 
Ashley Cooper, he had white stockings on. — A. 
Yes. 

Q. And the small ctothes were the colour of 
yours.— A. Yes. 

Q. Nothing but the scissars parted them ?— A. 
I believe not. 

Q, Did you make any observation whether the 
stockings were ribbed or plain ? — A. I made some 
little observation in my own mind, and I rather 
think they were ribbed ; I believe I stated it in 
my declaration before the magistrate. 

Thomas Musk ra^^rw. — Examined by Mr. Com- 
mon Sebjeant. 

Q.. Look at that, and tell me if you saw the ex- 
ecution of that agreement. — A. Yes* 

Q. You witnessed the execution of that agree- 
ment.— A. Yes, {The agreement read,) 

Mart Salter sworn.-^Examined by Mr. 
Garrow. 

Q. You are a washer-woman by business. — A. 
Yes. 
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Q. Did you wash for Mr. Patch ? — Yc». 

Q. He lived at Mn Blight^s did he?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you remember hearing of poor Mr* 
Blight^s death ?— A. Yes. 

Q. What day did you hear Mr. Blight wa$ 
dead ? — A. I heard it on the Tuesday. 

Q. How latdy before that had you received 
Mr. Patch's linen to wash ? — ^A. On the same day 
that the accident happened at night. 

Q. That is to say on Monday^ on whjch Mr. 
Blight was shot ? — A. Yes. 

.Q. What time on the Monday had you received 
Mn Patch's linen? — A, Between ' eleven and 
twelve in the morning. 

Q. Did you receive it weekly, or how? — ^A. I 
had not had any but once before, and that was^ as 
well as I recollect^ at the distance of a month or 
five weeks before. 

Q. In what way do you laundresses mark your 
linen, so as to discinguish one customer's linen 
from another? — ^^A. Sometimes I mark them with 
one^ortof worsted, and sometimes with another. 

Q. So that your people, whether they can read 
or not, can tell my linen from that gentleman's, 
and that gentleman's linen from another's? — A. 
Yes, if you was a new customer I should mark, 
your linen. 

Q. And, if an old customer, you would become 
acquainted with the linen, and lose sight of your 
mark? — A. Yes. 

Q. It might happen that my linen might be 
marked W. G. and another's W. G. and so W. G. 
all round the table, and therefore, you mark them 
with different colours, and look through your 
washing-bill to see that every thing corresponds? — 
Yes. 

Q. Did you ever wash any white cotton stock- 
ings for Mr. Patch ? — A. I cannot say I ever re* 
collect washing any cotton stockings for him, I 
don't remember. 
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Q. Be so good as look at those stockings ; you 
need not unfold them at present, and tell me^ is 
that the mode in which you usually ms^rk a new 
customer's linen ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Is that the way in which if my stockings 
came to you for the first time, you would distin- 
guish them from the rest of your customers ? — A, 
Yes. 

Q. You had had Mr. Patch's linen only once 
before the Monday ?— A. Only once. 

Q. So that you had not an opportunity of be- 
coming acquainted with his linen? — A. No; I was 
not acquainted with it. * 

Q. Look at that mark ; upon your oath do you 
believe that to be the mark you made while those 
stockings were in your possession? — A. I cannot 
say that I can. 

Q. What do you believe.^ — A. I cannot believe 
that I marked them. 

Q. Why? — A. Because I don't recollect wash- 
ing any of that kind. 

Q: It is because you cannot recollect, that you 
do not know ; is that the. way in which you mark ? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you usually mark both the stockings, or 
only one of each pair ? — A. I generally mark them 
both; 

Q. Did you look at any of the linen which you 
had upon the Monday, from Mr* Patch ? — A. Yes. 

Q. After you heard Mr. Blight was killed, did 
it remain in your possession on the Tuesday ? — A. 
Yes. . 

Q. What is become of it?— A. Mr. Patch has 
got it. ^ 

Q. You had linen from him on Monday -which 
was either in its foul state, or in the water upon 
the Tuesday? — A. No; he has had it since that. 

Q. On Tuesday what state was it in ; on Mon- 
day it was dirty you know ?-^ A; I had it home on 
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the Monday; I did not begin washing till the 
Wednesday. 

Q. Then what you had from him on the Mon* 
day was in its foul state on the Tuesday. — A. Yes. 

Q. Look at that mark, and tell me whether you. 
believe that was made by you, or any body in your 
presence? — A. I do not know; it might; I don*c 
think it was made by me. 
/Q. What do you believe? — A. I do not recol- 
lect washing these stockings. 

Q. Having told me that is the mode in which 
you mark stockings^ do you, or not, believe that 
that mark was made by you ?~A. 1 cannot say 
that it was, because we had some came marked from 
other people. 

Q. Look at that ; does that worsted mark apr 
pear to have been frequently washed, or only once^ 
in your judgment ? — A. The colour is all washed 
out of it, pretty well. 

Q. Do you know what colour it was originally? 
— A. No, I cannot say I do; I had only one pair 
of stockings dirty with the last linen? 

Q. What colour were they? — A. Brown. 

Q: Then with the last linen which came the day. 
Mr. Blight was shot, yc^u had only one pair of. 
stockings.-*— No; only one pair. 

Q. And they were brown } — ^A. Yes. 

Mr. John Stafford snwrn — Ea,'amhied by Mr. 
Garrow. 

Q.. Where did you find these stockings ? A. I 
found them in the closet, in the Prisoner'* bed-, 
room. 

Q. In what state were they at the time .you 
found them? — ;A. They were folded up, and the 
top of one 6f them turned over, having exactly the 
appearance of a pair of clean stockings* 

Q. In the manner in which one receives them 
from a laundress ?— A, Yes. 
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Q. Yoa was not satisfied with outside appear-, 
ances; but had the curiosity to open them ? — A. 
I thought I felt an unusual hardnes^' in the inside 
when I grasped them^ which induced mc to open 
them. 

Q. In what state did you find them? — A. I 
found the feet of them vtry dirty^ in the same 
state they are now^ except that there is not so much 
dirt; the dirt appears to be dryer^ and the legs have 
acquired more dirt. 

'. Q. How were the upper parts of the stockings 
at the time you found them^ compared with the 
rest ? — A. They appeared very clean. 

Q. Had they the appearance of having been 
worn under boots ? — A. They had not at all. 

Q. Now roll them down and shew us the state 
in which they are? — A. The dirt drops oflf them 
every time they are opened. (The stockings open- 
ed andshewti to the Jury). 

Q. I believe Anthony was with you when you 
Ibund them ?— A. Yes, he was. 

Q. Is the bed^room over the countipg-house, 
the staircase of which you pass in the way to the 
privy ? — A. Yes } the bed-room is over the count- 
ing Jiouse. 

Jury. — Q. These stockings are not marked with 
any initials?— A. No, they arc not. 

Mr, Garrow.^—\ will aflc another witness whe- 
ther that was the Prisoner's bed- room. 

Mr. Staffqrd. — He told me himself it was his 
bed-room. I found thjere all his wearing apparel 
and some bank notes^ which he claimed. 

Mr.Gurney. — Q» On what day was this? — A. I 
think the 30th of September, that was the Monday 
following. 

Mr. Garrofw. — Q. That was after Mr. Graham, 
the Magiflrate had taken some some pains ? — A^ 
Mr. Graham was with mc in the room; Mr. Patch 
was in custody previous to that timt; he had^e* 
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scribed his bed-room, and. ipentioned it as his 
room ; he was taken into custody on the 27th I 
think. 

.Mr. Gurney. — Q. He was taken on the Thursday 
or Friday, and on the Monday morning you found 
these stockings in the closet ? — A. Yes. 

— Anthony sworn — Examined hy Mr. Garrow. 

Q. Were these found as Mr. Stafford has de« 
scribed? — A. Yes. 

Richard MuRCH, morn. — Examined by Mr. 
Common Serjeant. 

Q. You were employed to search the privy be- 
longing to Mr. Blight's house?— ^ A. Yes. 

§• What day was it? — A. On the Wednesday. 
. You mean* the next Wednesday after Mr. 
Blight was shot? — A. Yes, the Wednesday after 
Mr. Blight was shot. 

Q. What time of the day did you make that 
search; I do pot riiean to five minutes? — A. Be- 
tween the hours of three and ifive. 

Q. Did you find any thing in the privy ? — 
found a ramrod in the trunk. 
/ Q. What was the trunk ? — A. The t 1^ 1 j 
from a water-closet of about six inches sq ^^^^ *^^ 

Q. A pipe?— A. Yes. lar "*^^- 

it led down into a bog-hole. 

Q. Did you find any thing else? — A. No. 

Q. Was it the ramrod of a gun or a pistol ? — A. 
A pistol. 

Q. Have you got it to produce? — A. No some of 
the gentlemen had it from me at Bow-strcct. 
(^rHe ramrod produced. ) 

Q. Is that the ramrod you found in the privy? 
A. Yes. 

Q. In what situation was it; did you find it 
dirty ? — A, It was about so much dirty, {describing 
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it) with a bit of oakum ; the worm was about two 
inches deep in the soil, and the wadding round that 
worm end of it which was in the soil'. 

Q. I suppose you frequently go upon this sort 
of business. — A. Yes, frequently. 
' Q. Did you make any observation on the trunk, 
whether it had the appearance of any person hav- 
ing been there who had a looseness in his bowels ^ 
A. Nothing like ir, not any thing of the kind 
more to the contrary. 

Q. There was no appearance of any. body having^ 
been there who was troubled with a looseness ? — 
A. Not the least. 

Q. Did you afterwards see Mr. Patch at the- 
time his sister was with him? — A. Yes, I saw him 
at the Acorn. 

Q. Was the Inquest then sitting?^ — A. Yes. 
Q. . Did yoti observe any body speaking to his 
sister? — A. Yes, I did. 

Q. While some person was speaking to his sis- 
ter, did Mr. Patch say any thing to her. — A. He 
called her on one side, and said, Sarah, was not 
there such and such gentlenren asked you some 
questions, mentioning their names. 

Q. Do you recollect what r^ames Mr. Patch 
mentioned? — A. I cannot; I did not bear them re- 
peated. 

Q- What did he say further? A. She replied,. 
Yes ; he said, be cautious of what you say, the re- 
port is of |Tic ; they can bring no proof against me. 
Q. Was that all that he said to her ? — A. Yes. 
Q. Did you mention to Patch,' at any time, that 
you had found this ramrod? — A. Only just upon 
the premises, when I found it; he was at the 
Acorn. / 

Q. What did he say concerning the ramrod ?— 
A. He did not say any thing to me, I was not ac* 
quainted with him. 
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Crcss-€A'amined by Mr. Serjeant Best. 

O. This was the first time you had been down 
sthere ? — A. 'Yes. 

Q. You do not know whether there had been 
any reports about this or not? — A. No. 

Lord Uiief Barorii You say the soil it was in 
was of a very hard consistency? — A. Yes, it was. 

Q. Was there a clear passage down into the cel- 
lar? — A. Yes, but it could not get any further on 
account Of the hardness of the soil. 

Q, ,Was there a passage through by which fresh 
soil might get into the bog? — A. Y^s. 

Q. Then the hard stuff was sticking to the sides; 
I suppose? — A. It was sticking to the bottom, 
none to the sides; it could nor get down to the 
cellar; it formed a large pan, a square bog-hole. 

Q. It could not get into the cellar, it choaked up 
the hole ?-^ A. Yes. 

Q. Froni your experience can you say, that if a 
person upon the Monday, having a looseness^ had 
been frequently there morning and afternoon, there 
must have been the appearance of it?-— A. Ther^ 
must have been the appearance of it, but there 
w^as not the least appearance of it. 

Mary Smith' s7iwr7i.--^E.va7ni?ied by Mr. Const. 

Q. You are a servant at the Brown Bear, Bow- 
strect? — A. Yes. 

Q. That is the house where Mr. Patch was con- 
fined ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Was it your business to wait upon him ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Do you remember his saying any thing to . 
you by way of message to be delivered to Esther 
Kit'chener ? — A. Yes. 

Q. When was .that ? — A. I don't know the day. 

Q» While he was under examination at the time 
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he was at your house ? — A. Yc$, he asked me hqw 
his servant was, as 1 understood him ; but whether 
he said his servant, or the servant, I don't know ; 
he asked me to take her a glass of wine and give 
his compliments, and for me to tell her not to fret, 
for they only kept her confined to frighteq her, tq 
see whether she would not alt<sr hpr story. 

Q. Any thing more? — A. No. 

Q. Did you deliver that message ? — A. Yes, I 
did. 

Mr. Garrcm. My Lord, I am now about to call 
the magistrate who took the depositior^s. We do 
not think that all of them are material to our case; 
but we think, in point of candour, it is best to put 
them all in, and to let them all be jead. 

Aaron Graham, Esq. sworn. — •Examined by Mr. 
Garrojv. 

Q. Be so good as to cast your eye upon that, and 
say whether that examination of the Prisoner was 
taken in your presence ? — ^A. Yes. 

Q. Taken from himself in your presence r— A. 
Taken from himself in my presence. 

Q. Was it read over to him afterwards.^ — ^A. It 
was. 

' Q. Did be perfectly understand the contents } 
—A. Yes, perfectly. * . 

Q. Look at that, was that taken under similar 
circumstances? — A. The same. 

Q. There is a third, be so good as loojc at that ; 
were they all taken under the same circumstances? 
—A. Yes. ■ ' ' •■ ■' ' •■'*•' 



Tlie Examination of the Prisoner before the Ma- 
gistrates at BotV'street. read, as follows : 

September 27, 1805, — Richard Patch says — That 
on Monday evening last, be drank tea with Mr. 
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Blight in the back parlour, next to the lane, about 
six o'clock ; and, after tea, Mr. Blight said he had 
Jbrought his will home from town, and he read it to 
Examinant : he said there was but one thing he 
wished to have altered, which he would do on the 
morrow, and write it over again. Mr. Hugin was 
named executor ; and Mr. Blight said, he thought 
he was a man that would not give himself much 
trouble about it, and therefore he would alter the 
will : after he had read the will, he said I want to 
make water, will you go with nie ? Examinant said 
yes, and went out with him ; they returned together, 
and sat down upon their chairs close together, where 
they were sitting before. He then proposed taking 
a glass of grog and going to bed, as he found him* 
gelf tired by being up all night ; they had each a 
glass of grog and sat talking, when Examinant^ 
paving a complaint in his bowels, found it necessary 
to go out. Examinslnt had been several times 
(luring tht afternoon and once since tea. / Examin- 
ant went into the kitchen and got a light and the 
key of the cpunting-house, and went out at the door, 
and through the counting-house, to the necessary, as 
fast as he could, being very ill, and obliged to make 
haste. Examinant had but just sat down when he 
heard the report of a gun or pistol, and directly ran 
with his breeches in his hand to the door of the 
house, which was shut to, just as Examinant feached 
it. Examinant knocked at the door, and the ser- 
vant opened it. Examinant asking what was the 
matter, the servant said her master was shot, and 
Examinant found him in the kitchen, leaning with 
his arm on the dresser. Examinant said, my dear 
Mr. Blight, what is the matter, and took him by the 
hand ; he said, my dear friend, I am a dead man. 
Examinant then, assisted by the maid, took him 
into the parlour ; the maid, after some little con- 
versation, went out for assistance. Examinant un- 
(}erstoo4 she jumped out of the kitchen window. 
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Mr. Frost was the first person that came, and he 
went for Mr. Jones, the Surgeon, who came and 
looked at Mr. BUght, and then went for Mr. Ashley 
Cooper, after consulting with Mr. Younger, ano- 
ther Surgeon, who was present. Examinant at- 
Itended Mr. Blight from the time of the accident 
until his death. Examinant usjked him if he had 
any suspicion who could have done it, and he said 
be Gould not tell unless, it was Webster and 
Clark ; thp former of whom had been accused of 
^robbing the yard of timber, and had his hous6 
searched ; and with the latter he had had a violent 
dispu.<;e about the repair of a wharf. Examinant 
says, th^t Mr. BUght had, upon hearing of the at- 
tempt on the preceding Thursday, expressed himr 
self in the sanje. manner about those two persons. 
After the death of Mr. Blight, on Tuesday evening, 
Mr. Jong's assistant went by the mail-coach to Mar-p 
gate to acquaint Mrs. B. with the accident, and they 
came to town together in a post-chaise on,Thursday 
iporning. Examinant, when he went to the privy, 
was so pressed .that he unbuttoned his breeches in 
going through the counting-house, and he seated 
himself and drew to the door after him ; the mo- 
mcQt he gpt into the privy and had scarcely made a 
discharge, when he heard the report, and the maid 
servant scream ; aqd he jumped up, with his breeches 
in one hand and the candle in the other, he made 
all the baste he could to the street door, which he 
paw the servant shut, so that he thinks she could 
pot have got halfway back to the kitchen before he , 
Jcnocked and called, Open the door ! open the door ! 
{to be let in). To knock at the door, he let go his 
breeches, but kept fast the candle in his other hand, 
^.nd carried it with him into the kitchen, where, 
.when he arrived, the fore part of his shirt was 
tucked into his breeches, but the hind part not; 
th^ breeches were not buttoned at all, but he was 
pbliged tp keep them up with his h^nd till he begaq 
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/to bssist Mr. Blight back to the parlour, tvhen ht 
believes he contrived to get one of the buttons fast^ 
-but the shirt was still hanging out. Examinant led 
Mr. Blight ifito the parlour and sat down in a chair, 
taking Mr. Blight on his knee, in which position 
they continued for about a minute, and then he 
placed him in a chair, still keeping hold of his hand. 
Mr. Blight grasped Examinant's hand very hard, and 
though he shifted hands, yet he held fast by one or 
the other until Frost knocked at the door ; after 
letting Frost in, Examinant went back to Mr. Blight, 
who took him by the hand again, and continued to 
hold it fast till a bed was brought down to the par- 
lour for him to lie on, at which tfime th^re were 
several people in the room : Mr. Frost's brother, ft 
Mr. Mathews, and others, whose names Examinant 
does not now recollect. 

On the Thursday preceding the death of Mr, 
Blight, as Examinant was sitting in the front par- 
lour of Mr. Blight's house, having sent Esther Kit- 
chener for some oysters for his supper, a gun or pis- 
tol was jfired through the window ; the ball, which the 
maid servant found, -on searching the floor after her 
return with the oysters, came through the window 
shutter, broke the window and the Venetian blind. 
, Immediately upon hearing the report, ^-xaminant got 
up and went on the wharf^ in the front of the hotise, 
as fast as possibly he could, having been struck on 
the head with a part of the Venetian blind, he 
sitting a^ the table with his head leaning upon his 
hand, almost half asleep when it happened, having 
had very little rest the night before, by reason of 
keeping awake to call up Mr. Blight to go theMair- 
gate coach. Examinant looked about upon the 
wharf, and seeing no one, immediately went to the 
gate ; on opening which, a man and his wife came 
up ; they were at the gate the moment the Examin- 
ant opened it, and appeared to be coming from 
Grove-^street ; they wer^ the first persons Examin- 
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ant saw after he heard the report. Exatninant a^ked 
them if they had seen any one jump over the fence ; 
they said no. Examinant asked them if they had 
seen any 6ne running, or seemingly in a bustle ; they 
said they had not seen any one, or heard any thing, 
but the report of a gun or a pistol, excepting a man 
lying apparently drunk just below the house. Ex- 
aminant asked them where they thought the report 
came from ; they thought, they said, it was quite 
close to theiB, and must be upon the wharf. The 
man said. Is there any thing the matter, Mr. Blight? 
taking Examinant for Mr. Blight. Examinant told 
him what had happened, and asked him to walk inj 
he said he would, and him and his wife came in : 
there was no person present at this conversation, nor 
did any one pass during the time. After the man 
and iiis wife came in, Examinant described to them 
how he was sitting in the chair and what had hap- 
pened ; the man asked him if he should call any 
one, as he thought Examinant had better have some- 
body with him. Exaniinapt dei>ired him to run and 
call Mr. Frost, being the nearest neighbour; he 
went, and Mr. Frost came back with him: the 
maid returned with the oysters just before the man 
went for Mr. Frost. Examinant described to Mr. 
Frost how )ie was sitting, and told him what had 
happened ; Mr. Frost said it was a very alarming 
circumstance indeed, and they then all went into 
the room where Mr. Blight met with his accident,' 
and talked over what the intent of the thing could 
be. Some one observed they thought it must be 
with intent to shoot Examinant, and then rob the 
house. Examinant cannot recollect who made 
the observation. Examinant said, he did not think 
it could be intended for that purpose, for they would 
not have alarmed the house first, if they had intended 
to rob it, unless they hadjnade certain of killing Ex- 
aminaat ; for the ball was very well directed, and 
might have killed both Mr. Blight and Examinant, 
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if they had been sitting together, as they generally 
did ; this conversation passed in the back parlour, 
and Examinant then asked them to take some grog, 
which the man and Mr. Frost did, and the woman 
took a little brandy ; they all 3at in the back par- 
lour an hour, or better, in conversation, after they 
came in : they then talked of going, and Examinant 
said he would immediately go to b^d ; the maid 
servant said she had no candle in the house ; Mr. 
Frost said, if she would go with him he would lend 
her some for the night. They then rose to gt>, and 
Examinant said he would go with them, for com- 
pany for the servant : we then all went out together, 
Mr. Frosty the man and his wife, the maid, and Ex- 
aminant ; it was very dark and rained much ; it was 
very dark when the pistol was fired, and, except 
when it lightened, a man could hardly see his hand 
when he held it up before him ; the rain did not 
begin until after the pistql was fired. Examinant 
sat down at Mr. Frost's, and drank a glass of grog ; 
the maid was present. Mr. Frost asked- Examinant 
if he had any fire arms in the house ; Examinant told 
him he had a brace of pocket pistols, but no ammu- 
nition : Mr. Frost said he would lend Examinant 
some ; Examinant said he would not have any for 
that night, but go home and go to bed immediately. 
Examinant knew that bis pistols were not in good 
order, as he had not used them for two years be- 
fore. Examinant then went home, inxompany with 
the maid, and went to bed in a few minutes after- 
wards. Examinant slept that night in Mr, Blight's 
bed, in cor)sequence of what had happened : the 
bed -room where Examinant generally slept is over 
the counting-house, adjoining Mr. Blight's dwelling- 
house, and at that time there was no internal com- 
munication ; but persons going from the dwelling- 
Jiouse to the counting-house were obliged to go into 
the yard. Since Mrs. Blight came home, she had a 
door opened which leads from the kitchen into the 
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ccmnling-hott*^ ; .it Avas a cousin of Mrs. BUghtV 
that directed this door to be opened : the reasoft 
why Exaiuinant did not have done, was because he 
did not like to make any alteration ; but when il 
Mas done he had no objection to it, as it was a 
convenience, and prevented their going out in the 
dark. Examinant further says, that when be sat 
with Mr, Blight in the parlour, who grasped his- 
band as he has described, he took an opportunity 
to tuck his shirt into his. breeches, pulling them up^ 
^ little and buttoning tiieni, as "Mr. Blight sorae- 
Unies held one of his hands and sometimes the 
other, and sometimes Exauiinant held him by the^ 
hand. Examinant further says, that the window 
shutters of the parlour m which he sat on the Thurs- 
day night were not in general §hut until bed-time ; 
but as he was very tired i^nd intended to go to bed 
very soon, he told the maid to fasten the windows 
when she brought the candle, which was about half 
past six. Examinant then had his tea, intending ta 
go to bed immediately, hut Mr. Edridge, a copper- 
smith, and a gentleman from town, called upon him. 
Mr. Edridge and Examinant drank a glass of grog, 
and the other gentleman took a glass of wine and 
water. They stayed better than an hour, and whea 
they went away Examinant found his stomach quite 
faint and empty, not having eat any thing with hii^ 
tea ;. and after his drinking tlie grog, which Examin^t 
ant thought gave .him an appetite, he fancied and 
^nt the maid for some oysters. 

^8/A Scpiemher.—Vuvihcr says, That no raoBey 
transactions have passed between him and Mr. 
Bliglit within this month, except a few bills which, 
he has paid for Mr. Blight; only small bills ; that he 
never paid any money in to Mr. Blight's bankera,. 
and was not to have paid any considerable sum^ 
ialely; Mr. Blight never entrusted him to pay any 
money into his bankers, nor was he to pay any mo-- 
uev in on his account; that about six weeks ago 
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Examinant opened an account with Willis, Percival, 
and Go. bankers, Lombard-street, and paid in aUont 
•fiOOOl. in cash^and bills, ] 4001. of which Examinant 
received in bills of Mr. Blight, and gave him an un- 
dertaking to pay a bill drawn on and accepted by 
Mr, Blight in favour of Mr. Annin, for the pur- 
chase of the ship Manship, which Examinant be- 
lieves will become due about the 10th of next 
month. Examinant never saw the bill ; the book 
will shew when Examinant received the bills of Mr, 
Blight, as he paid them into his bankers the day 
after he had received them of Mr. Blight ; 3001. of 
the other 6001. is aho in bills, which Examinant had 
of Mr. Blight, and gave him cash for them ; the 
other 3001. or thereabouts, was in cash. . When th^ 
Examinant says cash, he means money and Bank of 
England notes, which he had by him, the produced 
of sales of timber, iron, &c. which his book will 
shew the particulars of — the book he ^eft in the 
back parlour ; part of it was Cash Examinant had 
by him, but he cannot tell the amount of it : he 
had this part before he made any sales of the mate- 
rials or stock that Mr. Blight made over to him. — 
Further says. That on Wednesday evening, after he 
was discharged from the Coroner, he passed about 
five or ten minutes at the Dog and Duck, with sL 
cousin of his and another man, his acquaintance ; 
they are both servants: a Mr. M'DutF called upon 
Exaunnant there, and he went home with him. Ex- 
aminant not having eat any thing after he had his 
breakfast, and having drank part of two glasses of 
grog, found himself rather intoxicated. 

October L — Further says. He sold an Estate cal- 
led Knutwall, near Exeter, for 7351. ; that Messrs. 
Shorts and Barnes, of Exeter, Attornies, drew the 
conveyance, which was made to one Parsons, and 
received the money, for it ; they deducted the mort- 
gage money nearly 3001. and paid Examinant the 
balance about March last ; that he received about 
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701- bi' 801. more of Drake, for corn and other things, 
when the Estate was disposed of; says that he ha4 
also at his first corning into Mr. Blight's service, 
about iSOOl in qash by him ; that from time to time 
he h^^s lent most of that sum with other sums of 
money to Mr. BUght, until they had a final settle- 
ment on tlie 15th July last, when Mr. Blight assigned 
and .made over to him the property mentioned in the 
^ill of parcels produced by Examinant, and gavQ 
him a receipt for the amount, being in the whole 
20651. 4s. dated the 15th July last, and Examinant 
fook possession and began the business on his own 
account. The next day flxaminaht gave Mr. Blight 
the bill of parcels and the receipt on the 15th July, 
and the next .day gave him a letter, promising to 
procure; a lease of the premises. Examioaqt has 
had the possession of all the three papers, namely, 
the receipt, the bill of parcels, and the letter, pver 
since, until he produced them pn his former exami- 
pation r'says, that on tbeday the accident happened 
to Mr. Blight, he came to town aj^out some bpsiness 
relating to ^he yard, and respecting some timber, to 
Mr. Grey of Water-lane, Tower-street, who had 
some oak plank from the yard. Examinant called 
to know how much mpre he wanted ; but Mr. Grey 
^as not at home. Examinapt rode to the pffice^ 
and asked if Mr. Grey was at home, th^y said no, 
Examiqant did not cpme pn ^ny other business of 
more importance to lyir. Blight or any business at 
his requ€ist. Exanjinant does ![lot know that any 
thing brought Mr. Blight tp town from Margate, 
except the letter he sent stating the accident that 
had happ^^n^d to him on the Thursday night. Exa- 
minant is certain he did not come to town on the 
Thursday night. Examinant is certain he did not 
come to town on the 2jd on any business of Mr, 
iBlight. Examinant says he knows a man of th^ 
pame of Goom, but has had little or no transact 
tions with him ; he did not come to Goom on that 
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day; be never had a bill drawn on and accepted 
by Goom, or ever said so to Mr. Blight ; he never 
had a check from Mr. Goom, or a bill on any 
banker from him. Mr. Blight did not tell Examu 
nant not to come back without the money, or with- 
out having it settled. When Examinant got the 
spurs from Mr« Blight, and left hitn at that tim^^ 
nothing passed with him and Mr. Blight about a 
check — there was no money transactions of any con- 
sequence between him and Goom. Examinant ne- 
ver told Mr. Blight about any money Exatninant 
expected from Goom. If Examinant did expect 
any money from Goom, lilr. Blight had nothing tq 
^o with it. Mr. Graham was in company with Mr. 
Blight when Examinant went into the back parlour 
to ask Mr. Blight if he could do any thing for him 
in town. Examinant positively says, that he did 
not on the Monday come to Goom about a check, 
or tell Mr. Blight that he meant to do so ; neither 
did he ever give Mr. Blight any check or bill of 
Goom's. Examinant admits he did tell the banker 
he expected a check from Goom ; but Mr. Blight 
had nothing to do with it ; it was Examinant's own 
property, Mrs. Blight knew of Examinant having 
the receipt and bill of parcels, and it was with her 
consent that Mr. Blight gave them to Examinant ; 
but Examinant cannot say whether she was present 
when Mr BUght delivered them to him or not Ex- 
jiminant is certain that Mrs. Blight knew eVery par- 
ticular of the business, and that he had the papers ; 
consequently she n^ust know that Mr, Blight had 
{delivered them tp him on the night the accident hap- 
pened. Examinant had a pair of light coloured 
breeches qn, the sf|.me he has on now ; — thinks h0 
had boots on ; c^nnpt be certain whether he had on 
boots or shoes ; believes he had shoes on, and dark- 
coloured stockings; has no other except two or three 
pair of old white ones, which he has not worn for 
^gme time, except ^pii^etin^^s on a Sunday ; he can^ 
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not be certain what stockings he had on ; some of 
his stocking are marked, soijie are not. Examinant 
did not know that the maid had jumped out of the 
kitchen window until she came back, when she told 
him ; he did not hear her jump from the window ; 
the parlour windows were shut early. Examinant 
^id not desire them to be shut: says the stockings 
^now produced are not his ; he does not recollect 
making his stockings so dirty as these are. Looks 
at them again. Says that most of his stockings are^ 
marked with common ink, and he -does not think 
these are bis. Charles, a man who works in the 
yard, slept with Examinant on the Wednesday night 
after Mr. Blight's death. Examinant recollects it 
was after Mrs. Blight came home, therefore it must 
be Thursday night. 

^d of October. Further says, That he went to the 
privy two or three times after Mr. Blight was laid 
down on the bed, but he took no one with him to 
the privy. There were several people about, and he 
cannot be certain whether any body went into the 
counting-house or not, he is quite uncertain, and 
cannot reodllect whether the maid, Esther Kitchener, 
?went into the counting-house with him or not that 
flight ; he cannot say one way or the other, but, to 
the- best of his knowledge he thinks she did not ; he 
does not know that she did : says, that the receipt 
and bill of parcels, which Mr. Blight wrote and 
delivered lo examinant, (as a form) was^ intended to 
protect Mr. Blight's family from the operation of a 
peed of Trust, which had formerly been executed 
when Mr. Blight was under some embarrasment in 
his circnmstances. Examinant, according to the 
Hgrieement, was to have onc'thdrd part of the stock 
end business for 12501. which he his paid to Mn 
Blight at different times. When the account was 
c^pened by Examinant at the bankers^ Mr. Blight 
said it was a small account, and could not I pay a 
checH in, to make it look better upon the face of 
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it. Examiriant^replied, he could riot tell, Mr. 
Blight said, if I was to ^ive a checck in to make 
the account look better, it could be no harm if it 
was not paid ; it would not be paid, he said, if there 
was no effects. In consequence of this conversation, 
Examinant drew a check upon Goom for lOOOL 
upon a piece of plain paper which he paid into the 
Bankers. Examinant had no conversation with Goom 
previous to his drawing the check upon him, nor 
had Goom any effects of Examinant's in his hands* 
Mr. Blight knew, as well as Examinant, that the 
check was not to be p^id ; it was his plan to make 
the account at the banker's look better. Examinant 
never told Mr. Blight that the check was paid. Ex 
aminant never told Goom that he l^d drawn a check 
upon him. It never was presented for payment Ex- 
aminant gave the bankers notice, with Mr. Blight's 
knowledge, not to present it for payment. Examinant 
sg,ys, that the reason he gave a former account so 
different to what he has given now, was with inten- 
tion to protect Mr. Blight's family. Mrs Blight 
knew all the particulars, and so did Mr. Jones, the 
surgeon. Examinant told Mr. Jones before Mrs. 
Blight, he thinks on the Thursday after Mr. Blight*8 
death. 

Mr. l^TAFFORD called again. 

Mr. Serjeant Best. Q. Who has the pistols that 
were taken from Mr. Patch ? — A. I do not knpw. 

Q. You have them, have you not? — A. No, I 
have not. 

Q. What sized pistols were they ? — ^A. Small screw- 
barrelled pistols ; not pistols that that ramrod would 
suit; they arepistols that do not want a ramrod, 
they are screwed in. 

Mr. Garrow, My Lord, that is the case on the 
part of the Crown. 

Lord ChieJ BsroTf. Prisoner, if you wish to offer 
any thing for yourself, now is the time. 
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Pruoner. I beg the favor of y<Nir Lordship t* 
permit the Officer of the Ctjfurt to read this for me. 

The Prisoner produced a written DefencCj which was 
read by the Officer of the Court as follows : 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship will permit me, in the outset of my 
Defence, to express my gratitude for the exertions 
which you have used, in order to protect an obscure 
and most unfortunate man from the consequences of 
tho^^e numerous and unjustifiable prejudices that 
have been raised against ,him. — ^^Whatever be the 
event of this prosecution, it must afford the pub- 
lic the highest satisfaction to hear, from your 
Lordship's conduct on this occasion, how anxious' 
one of the first of their Judges is to secure to those 
who stand accused before him a fair and impartial 
trial. 

Gentlemen of thb Jury, 

I could not enter upon my Defence withbut ex- 
pressing my acknowledgments to his Lordship, for 
causing you to be summoned to this place, to decide 
upon my guilt or innocence, instead of suffering me 
to be tried by the Gentlemen impannelled during 
the Assizes at Kingston for that purpose ; for how- 
ever unprejudiced twelve gentlemen on a jury may 
endeavour to keep their minds, every man is taught by 
bis experience, as well as his feelings, how extremely 
.difficult it is to separate the account of the transac-^ 
tion laid before him in evidence, from that which 
he has heard from comtnon report. Gentlemen, 
I trust, therefore, that you will not be, in the smallest 
degree influenced by any thing you may^have heard 
out of this place. 1 ought, indeed, to implore your 
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forgiveness, for suggesting even a hint of the possi* 
bility of the minds of a Jury being drawn from at- 
tending to the evidence adduced ; but the truth is, 
the man who has been so often pointed out to the 
fury of the public, apprehends hostility from every 
quarter, and naturally expects that every person 
who comes into Court is prepared to take part 
against him^ We are taught by our feelings, and 
our painful experience, how reluctant the human 
mind is to relieve itself from errors to w^hich it has 
submitted ; but certainly in a case of such impor- 
tance to the public and myself, I have no doubt you 
will divest yourselves of every thing you may have 
beard elsewhere, and attend to the evidence alone. 
'.Gentlemen. — The Laws of England have, no 
doubt, placed every man accused of felony, under 
considerable difficulties, and in a situation of 
peculiar embarrassment, unknown to any otbt^r 
country. The Law permits the prosecutor to 
avail himself of the assistance of his Counsel, to 
lay his case 'before you, ih the order most advanta- 
geous for the success of the proceeding, and to make 
such observations as are calculated to give the great- 
est effect to the evidence adduced by him. This 
privilege is denied by the Law to the accused ; the 
Law does not permit any Counsel to speak to you in 
my behalf; and I am myself a plain unlettered man, 
unused to courts of justice, and unused to speak in 
public: thus situated, I am in no condition to give 
any answer to the case that has been made out to day, 
or to explain all the circumstances which have been 
argued upon by the Learned Counsel, for the prose- 
cution. My Defence was- necessarily prepared be- 
fore my trial began, and is applied only to what I 
recollect of the Case as it appeaj-ed before the Ma- " 
gistrate, it being impossible for me t6 know of any 
other facts that were to be proved, or to anticipate 
any of the arguments to be raised on them. I must 
entreat you to bear that circumstance in your minds, 
as you may otherwise think ttiere are points which I 
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QUgbt ta explain, to which I have not adverted; It 
is with this view I make these observations. I am 
far from meaning to insist, that the Law which de« 
hi^s to the Prisoned the assistance of Counsel, if 
rightly understood, is liable to the objection ofseve* 
rity and injustice; on the contrary, it is founded on 
the same justice and humanity which distinguishes 
the whole code of English jurisprudence : the princi* 
pie upon which the practice stands is this, that all 
felonies were originally punishable with death, and 
no man was to be subjected to that dreadful sen- 
tence, until the crime was established against him 
by such satisfactory proof, that the ingenuity and 
eloquence of Counsel could raise no doubt in his 
favour. 

Gentlemen.— The Case against me is merely cip- 
cumstantial ; it is not pretended that there is any 
tliir^ which affords direct evidence of my guilt No 
one but the deceased saw the man who fired the pis* 
tol, and the testimony he has left, clearly acquits me 
of being that person. There is no one circumstance^ 
nor any chain of circumstances proved, which neces- 
sarily shews me to be the person who fired the pistol ; 
and although jurors have some times thought them- 
selves warranted in convicting on circumstantial 
evidence, yet it has been in cases where the circum-^ 
stances proved, were such as excluded all possibility 
of innocence, and which therefore demonstrated his 
guilt as clearly and satisfactorily as if he had b^en 
seen to do the deed. Indeed, even in some of the 
strongest cases, where Juries have been induced by 
circumstances only to convict a man, after the un« 
bappy prisoner has paid the forfeit of bis liife for his 
supposed crime, it has been ascertained, that it had 
b^en committed by some other person, and often 
after such convictions, has accusing conscience forced 
from the murderer's breast a secret calculated to 
give the most solemn warning to those who are ap-^ 
pointed to try supposed offenders, to move with fear* 
hi cnution in the course that leads to death. 
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Gentlemen.— When you consider that circumstan- 
tial evidence consists of a chain of proofs, connect- 
ing, by the interposition of various facts, two things 
which have no connection with each other, you 
will readily perceive how dangerous it is to rely on a 
Case, proved by such evidence. If any one link be 
defective, the strength of the whole chain fails, and 
although the broken members may be sufficient to 
create suspicion, they can, in no rational minds, in- 
duce conviction. All hope of that moral certainty 
which alone can authorize you to say on your oaths^ 
that a man is guilty, is gone the moment the least dis- 
agreement in the connecting points is discoveredjtthe 
ftioment the least doubt of the existence of anjrone, 
of them is excited. Reflect again on the union of 
the various circumstances upon which the strength 
of each link depends, and see if it be scarcely pos- 
sible, that a chain consisting of so many facts as to 
require a long day to lay them before you, and those 
proved by thirty or forty witnesses, can be perfect. 
Remember, that upon each circumstance, however 
minute, you are to satisfy yourselves of the credibi- 
lity of the witness deposing to it, upon the accuracy 
of his first observation, of the correctness of bis 
memory at the time he relates it, upon its agree- 
ment with some other circumstance, the chain of 
proof, and the justice of the inference drawn from 
it, to establish guilt. If you, or any of you, are not 
satisfied on any of those points (for the whole twelve 
must agree), the union of the whole, that alone gives 
strength to such a Case, is dissolved, and the pre- 
sumption of guilt is destroyed : but allowing every 
circumstance that has been stated to be true, still 
the charge again3t me remains unproved. Referring 
to what passed -before the Magistrate, for my 
knowledge of what is td be attempted in proof 
against me, i take it to be on the establishment of 
these three propositions :^— first. That I had a mo- 
tive to indoce me to the commission of the murdet; 
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—Secondly, That I had an opporAinity of comrmt- 
ting it ; — and, Laslly, That no other person could 
commit it. 

With respect to my having a motive to commit 
such a crime against a person with whom I lived in 
terms of so much intimacy and aftbction, God knows 
I shrink back with horror at the idea ; it is painful as 
^eath to me to be obliged to discuss this proposition ; 
no thought injurious to him for an instant ever pre- 
sented itself to my mind ; so far from intending him 
any mischief, if my own life could have preserved 
tiim from the hand of the assassin, that should have 
been made a willing sacrifice ; instead of my having 
any motive to destroy it, not only past acts of mutual 
kindness had formed our attachment, which no 
qlashing of interest could ever impair, but at the 
time of his death his life was absolutely necessary to 
the welfare of myself and my family. My interest, 
as well as my regard for him, were sure pledges for 
his security against any attempt upon his life from, 
me. My .succes3 in life depended on his living ; at 
this time I expected, from his support, a return for 
the time and the money I had embarked in his con- 
cern. I was just admitted to a share of his bui^- 
Tiess. A stranger in this part of the country; unac- 
quainted with the persons with whom Mr. Blight 
dealt — of what use was that share of the business 
to me, in the event of his death : how could I expect, 
without him^, to obtain the credit that was necessary 
to enable me to purchase ships; or how w^as I to hope 
for connection with persons to whom I coujd sell 
again the property which 1 had bought. The life 
and friendship of Mr. Blight secured to me those 
advantages : — by his death I was deprived of them, 
and rendered incapable of carrying on the busine^. 
Let it not be supposed that my interest in this trade 
could have been enlarged by his death. His repre-? 
sentatives would have been ehtitled to his share of 
the capital under the will, and as the v^bkole coital 
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was necessary for carrying on the tirade^ their share 
of it wduld have given them tl^ soitoe proowtion of 
the profits which Mr^.l^ight himielf would have re- 
ceived, while the whole promts .would have beea 
lessened by the watit of his as^isjtanca So far^ 
therefore, frou) his death aftbrdingoje any, expecta- 
tion of advantage, it presented to me the certain 
ruin of all my prospects in life. It has been sug- 
gested against me, that I was driven from my native 
place by poverty and distress : it is tru6, I was in- 
volved in a suit, about the tithes of my estate, whiok 
subjected me to some temporary embarrassment, but 
it is not true that I was reduced to a state of ruin; 
or that I had not propei:ty sufficient to establish, 
myself again in business. I^ had an Estate in land, 
and I had a weil-stocked farm when I left the coun- 
try. I went down into the country after 1 first came . 
up to Mr. Blight's and sold my stocjc^ a^d last spring- 
I sold the- estate, .the n)oney for which was remitted 
to me; but. I have suffered a long imprisonment ;^ 
the expencesof ujyself and my children^ of which I 
have* four, together with ,the necessary expences of 
my trial, have disabled me from bridging up a num<^ 
ber of witnesses from Devonshire, who cQuld have 
proved that I had property, which had been long 
since converted into money, and which I have, at 
different times advanced to Mr. Bl^ht.. With this, 
property in my pocket, I determined to acquire a 
knowledge of the business of ship-b^wkiug, and withi 
this view, and not for the mere purpose of support-r 
ing myself by my labor, I entered into, the service of 
Mr, Blight. It appears, from the .whole -of the evi-i 
dence, that though I submitted myself to be in thet 
situation of his servaat, I had l&ai him several huxi-' 
dred. pounds; and this i3 a fact Mrs.. Blight acknow^ 
ledges, i could have placed myself, in some sort ofi 
business, and been relieved Aom the necessity of 
working for my bread. My chu^iqg to work, and to. 
beqoaaa M^, Bligh(^« ^s^f vant^ und^r .(be circuiodtaa*: 
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CCS, is no pr<k>f of noiy poverty, or of my befrtg uft-' 
able to pay for the share of his business which I af- 
terwards purchased^ I had more than 1300L and 
had actually advanced to Mr. Blight 1S50L before 
tlie execution of the agreement of the 31st of Aa- 
gusty by which one*third of bis business was secured 
to me. The death df my brother^ who was the 
only friencT^I had in London, beside Mi;. Blight, 
whom I consulted on my affairs, has deprived -me of 
positive evidence that I had property to that amount. 
Mr. Blight, and he only, ever knew it had beenad-* 
vanced to him ; and though my claims upon him on 
account of such advances were satisfied^ by his as- 
signing me one-third part of the business, it is no 
direct proof that he ever received such money. If 
any of you were to lend money, and the debt wad^ 
a&erwards cancelled, by something being given in 
Qatisfaction of it, you would no longer preserve any 
voucher of the loan: but there were many circum- 
stances connected with the affairs of Mr. Blight that 
renders it impracticable that any person but himself 
ahKmld know of those advances^ and which would 
prevent any evidence of such advances appearing in 
Mb bookil. > He bad many private expences, of 
which even Mrs. Blight was uninformed ; he had 
several natural children Mrs. Blight did not know 
of; 1)6 was a man of gallantry, and expended consi«^ 
derable suins on women. Before he got into the iship- 
breaking business, be had been a merchant, and 
Ikiled, and he was frequently pressed by the cre- 
ditors of his former concerns ♦ he executed several 
instruments, and made various alterations in his pro- 
perty, for the purpose of protecting it against their 
claims ; therefore, from the papers of such a person 
iK> satisfactory evidence caD^ possibly be expected; on 
his statement as to bis claim, or his declarations as^ 
to any instrument, no reliance can be placed ; many 
appareatly solemn instruments were undoubtedly 
fictitioiiuSy.as^for ^HaniplO) the assignment of^tfa^ 
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lith of' July, and all other papers cdtmeoted wtdi 

that transaction. Who cto say what instrument^ 

were genuine^ or what was the real cause or actual 

purpose of the execution of such documents ? The 

lS60i. which was for the purchase of one-third of 

the business was paid him before that business was 

assigned to me. On the ]5th of July, when he cost* 

veys his property to me to protect it from bis cre^ 

ditors, hie there values it at S065L 4s. ; tlie real 

value as it appears, was 33151. It would have been 

valued to me io this transfer at the price of 3315L 

had it not been known that I had before that 

time paid 1S501., which added to fl065l., makes up 

th|D whole 3315L As he had received from me the 

l£iOl. I WBJ^ to have an interest to that amount in 

the business add the 2065L that was mentioned in 

the transfer, was to be revested in him wbep we 

came to a final settlement. On the 3(Hh <6f August^ 

when that settlement took place, he takebtif^o-thirds 

of the trade for this £0651. and leaves me dnc-ihird 

for my 12501. From neither of these iiwtrumems b 

there any appearance of any thing remaining un*- 

paid on my part; every thing respecting the' transact 

tion, as appears by the instruments, was closed. It 

is supposed that the 1S501. was paid in part by sl 

check upon Mr. Goom; but it is perfectly incvecU- 

ble, that Mr. Blight, who had been engaged as « 

merchant all his Ufe, should take a post'^dated 

check of me, oil a i)0rson be did not know, in pay^ 

ment of the sum of lOOOl, and that without ever 

enquiring of Mr. Goom, whether I had any right to 

drawn upon him for it. 

But there is a fact which shews better than any 
speculation, that no part of the lUSCi. was pilid by 
the check upon Goom, which is that /the cAieck 
was not in existence, or thou|(ht of till near two 
months afLer the transaction of the 1S50K was com* 
pletely settled* I think I have proved by tha as* 
s^gnnafat of the 15tb of July, supported by the 
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a*grcem^nt '6f the 31st of August,* thatall that mo- 
ney must have bften paid antecedent to the 15th of 
July, and lih'e- check was not made till the 7th of 
September, when it was deposited in my name at 
the bankers, as appears in their account, and the 
testimony of Mr. Percival. If this check had been 
drawn for ti%e purpose of paying any part df the pur- 
chase-money, that had been agreed to be paid for 
my third of the business, would it not have been 
drawn at the time I was put in possession of the bu- 
siness. Ther^ is anotlier circumstance, which I 
trust wiM- satisfy you that the dieck was never 
intended for the purpose of paying Mr. Blight 
The business w^as valued at 33151. of which I 
purchased one third at 1250K ; that 12501. could 
not be intended to form a part of the capital of the 
business, but was to go into the poclcet of Mr. 
Blight, where, in feet, it had gone in different ad- 
vances.^ If it had gone into the capital I should have 
bad a third-share of the capital 6f 45651. which it is 
dear neither of us could ever have intended. The 
1&5(A. being for Mt*. Blight's sepal'ate use, and not 
a part of the capital of the irade, none of it could 
have been paid into the bankers', in my name ; and 
therefore the lOOOl. check which was paid into the 
banker's, could not ha\^e been part of the 12501. as 
is pretended, on the part of the prosecution * in fact, 
that check was only one of the many fictitious 
papers which the state of Mr. BHghi^s affairs ren- 
dered necessary; it was drawn for no other purpose 
than to keep up appearances at the bankers, and to 
conceal the real state jof his affairs, and M^hatever 
Mr. Blight might have said respecting it, it was 
merely to give credit to tho^e appearances. A mer- 
chant surrounded by clei'ks, who record every con- 
cern relative to his business, ivould be enabled, by the ^ 
evidence of such clerks, to lay before you such a 
statement of his afffairs as would sliew the amount of 
the property he^was ateny time possessed^ of; but 
can this be expected from a man who has no such 
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assistance; is it fair to infer, that a man, by his po^ 
verty, has been urged to the commission of a capital 
crime, because he cannot, by a regular debtof and 
creditor account, establish the exact amount of hi^ 
property. If I had laid out or advanced my money 
upon loans, I could have called persons to prove it, 
but I cannot call Mr, Blight from the grave to prove 
what advances have been made by me to him. What 
can I do more than I have done; that is, to advert 
to the assignment, which proves, that he did assiga 
to me a third share, and that that share was paid for, 
I should hope you will think this such a proof of the 
application of property, in satisfaction of all de- 
mands of Mr. Blight, that is not to be shaken by 
vague declarations, or loose and idle conjectures; if 
you feel this, you will perceive I had no debt to 
cancel; and that I had no interest to advance by 
killing Mr, Blight ; that, on the contrai-y, his death 
was destruction to all my hopes, with respect to that 
business in which I had embarked my property. 

The next proposition advanced as a proof of my 
guilt is, that I had an opportunity of killing him,— - 
Opportunities I have had enough, if I pould ever 
have attempted so wicked a thing : from the circum- 
stances in which we lived together, I could have 
done it when no one was nigh, and when no. ves- 
tige of my. guilt could have remained. I knew when 
he was at home alone, and when and where he went 
abroad: if I had been the person, should I have 
chosen to have committed the crime at a time when 
there was a witness upon the very spot, who could 
detect my guilt, or should I have done it by means 
of an instrument which must necessarily have alarm- 
ed the neighbourhood. The ilaan who murdered 
Mr. Blight did not know that he should have been 
able to get into the house, much less did he know 
that Esther Kitchener was sitting within five yard^ 
of him; but he found the outer as well as the inner 
door open, owing to my having gone to the privy, 
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and was led by the light to the room in which Mr. 
Blight sat. So far from my having an opportunity 
of doing it, it is quite impossible I could have done 
it. Esther Kitchener says, I was in the privy at the 
time the pistol was fired, and from the model you will 
see it was impossible that I could have discharged 
any pistol from that place, which could be directed 
to the room in which Mr. Blight was sitting; I could 
not have got from the privy to any situation in 
which I could have fired at him for a considerable 
length of time ; from the situation in which Esther 
Kitchener wSts placed, she must know whether it 
was possible for me to have accomplished it;. she 
has said, that my shutting the privy door and the 
firing of the pistol were at the same time ; the 
kitchen where she sat was directly between the privy 
and the spot from which the pistol was fired, and 
her situation was only a few feet from either of those 
places, she therefore had the fullest means of know- 
ing what she has said upon that subject. I solemnly 
protest that her account of it is correct, and that I 
had not the opportunity, and therefore could not be 
the murderer; for it must be admitted, that if Esther 
Kitchener's account of hearing the report of the 
pistol and the shutting of the necessary door be cor- 
rect, it is impossible I can be guilty. But it is said 
people* often measure time incorrectly: true, I ad- 
mit it, if the interval between the two events is long, 
but if it happens instantly with the other, there can 
be no mistake.— Much stress has also been laid upoh 
my language and demeanor afterwards ; but is no al- 
lowance to be made for tte agitation of mind conse- 
quent upon such a scene; and does not the language 
and demieanor of every person afford different con- 
clusions, according to the medium through whiqh 
they are viewed. If my conduct is viewed through an 
impartial medium, it will be seen tl;jat J could not 
be the guilty hand: if I had, should I have called in 
all the neighbours? should I have suffered every 
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one to have seen him? should I have 'run. the 
risk, of what he could or would say to the neigh- 
bours upon the subject? It is not in the nature 
of things that a person who has murdered another' 
should conduct himself in such a way ; it is not in 
the nature of things that he should call in witnesses 
to see ^hat he had done : but as* soon as the shot is 
fired, and while Mr. Blight retained bis senses and 
his speech, I sent Esther Kitchener to. alarm the 
neighbourhood. Did any man ever hear of a sup- 
posed murderer giving the first alarm, and that while 
the person was in a state to gii^e evidence against 
him ; but the deceased has left behind him evidence 
that puts it beyond all doubt ; the person, whoever 
it was, must have been full in the view of the der 
/peased; the door of the room in which the deceased 
was sitting opens from t4ie left hand, and he sat in 
a part of the room opposite the right hand side of 
the door, and therefore to enable a person to fire at 
the deceased with his right hand the door must have 
been opened wide enough to present the whole of 
the body of the person fi^ng ^o the vi^w of the de- 
ceased: it is well known that! make tise of my right 
hand upon all occasions, and therefore the door 
must have been open wide enough to exposje my whole 
person; and if, as most probable, the murderer ad- 
vanced nearer to the deceased than the -door, the 
observation that he must have seen the person wlio 
shot him is still stronger; Mr. lilighi knew my per- 
son well, be hj^d seen me but a few minutes before, 
and must l>ave known if I was the person from 
whom he had received. the wound ; on the contrar}', 
}/e never .suggested any such thing, but continued to 
shew the greatest regard and kindness for me,/ ^nd 
appeared uneasy whenever I wa§ absent from him ; 
and by his will, the last solemn act of his.iife, he 
sealed his conviction of my innocence and integrity, 
by appointing me one of his executors. 

The third proposition is, thaj no other pcrsoji but 
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mt could have done it. The evidence in support of 
this proposition completely fails ; both on the Thurs- 
day night and Monday night, it appears there were 
sufficient opportunities for the person who fired the 
shots to escape from the premises of the deceased ; 
the timber in the yard afforded many places in which 
he might have concealed himself; the premises wer^ 
not searched on the Monday evening till some time 
after the pistol hai^ been fired, not till after the 
inaid servant was gone out to procure assistance; dur- 
ing this interval what witness has stated that the 
murderer could not get away with ease over the 
gates ? There are no less than three avenues which 
would have conveyed him out of the reach of de- 
lection, one directly facing the gate, a second to the 
right hand and a third to the left. I think it is most 
probable that on both nights the person must have 
stood some short time in the yard, because he must 
have heard persons passing by in the lane, particularly 
on the Monday night, when there were five persons, 
and one with a link, he must have expected they 
would stop him, as he got over the pales ; but sup- 
posing him to have waited for a few moments, as be 
naturally would when he heard persons in the lane, 
there was nothing to have prevented him from get- 
ting away. The persons who were in the lane did not 
continue there for any length of time; the two young 
women of the name of Uavies, after stopping on the 
Thursday night, as they say, two minutes, passed 
on, and Michael Wright and his wife, the only per- 
sons x»ear, went into the house with me, which gave 
the murderer an opportunity to escape. I cannot 
leave this part of the case, without stating that this 
shews the inaccuracy of the recollection of witnesses, 
and is a proof of the danger of relying on a case 
made out by a long stritig of facts, none of which, 
taken separately will make very strong and lasting 
impressions. The two Miss Davies's say they stopped 
two minutes in the lane; they heard no noise but 
the report of the pistol, or saw any persoti couae o^ 
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the premises; Wright says he heard a pistol near the 
watch box, that he was at the gate in half a rninute, 
and found me standing there, which is stated to you 
as a proof that no one but myself could have fired 
this shot. This is sufficient to shew you how little 
reliance can be placed upon such testimony. If you 
consider this evidence, you will see that it is not suf- 
ficient so to shut out the rest of the world as to 
leave to me alone the possibility of doing this act. 
No man can number his enemies, or know the lengths 
to which those may go who feel particular animosi- 
ties. Gentlemen, ft will not be expected fi-om me 
that I should touch upon every little point or ex- 
plain every expression I may be said to have used ; 
having disposed of the main parts of the case, all 
circumstances of more minute importance will, I am 
sure, vanish from your observation^ and you will not 
rely upon loose broken conversation ; no conversa- 
tion can be relied upon, unless you have the whole 
that was said, and all the circumstances under which 
it was said. 

Gentlemen, my fate is now in your hands, as yot^ 
decide I live or die: so completely subdued am 
I, by the long imprisonment I have suffered; so 
galled and mortified by the slander with which my 
ears have be^n assailed during my confinement, 
that looking to myself alone, success or failure, life 
or death, are to me almost equally indifferent ; but 
unhappily I am not permitted to think of myself 
only, I have four young children whose destinies arc 
linked with mine, and depend upon me entirely for 
support : if I fall they will be left to complete and 
absolute beggary. I know their ruin could not and 
ought not to avert my fate if the case were proved 
against me, but if there be a doubt let them have 
the advantage of that doubt, and restore to them 
their natural protector. Nothing more remains but 
for me to declare^ which I most positively and so- 
lemnly do, my innocence of the dreadful crime im- 
puted to me by this indictment. 
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EVIDENCE FOR THE PRISONER. 
JosiAs SiEE sworn. — Examined by Mr. Serj. Best. 

Q. Where do you live ? — ^A, At the bottom of 
Tooley Street. 

Q. What are you by business? — A* An Iron- 
monger, 

Q. How long have you known the Prisoner at th^ 
Bar.^r— A. Two years and a half. 

Q. During the time you have known him, what ha3 
been his character? — A. 1 never heard any thing 
amiss of him in my life. 

Q. Has he borne a good and respectable characr 
ter ? — A. Yes, he has tor any thing I have known. 

Joseph Huffam sworn. — Examined by Mr. 
Serjeant Best. 

Q. What are you? — A. A Stationer and Ship 
Chandler, and a Dealer in Ship's Stores. 

Q. Where do you hve ? — A. In Tooley Street. 

Q. How long have you known the Prisoner ? — A, 
Three years. 

Q. During the time you have known him what 
has been his character ? — A. From what I have 
heard from Mr. Blight, every thing that is honour- 
able. 

Q. What has been his general character ? — A. 
His general character I only learned from Mr. Bliglit, 
upon a very particular circumstance. 

Mr, Serjeant Best. That we cannot hear. 

Richard Poole szcorn. — Examined by^Mr. Ser- 
jeant Best. 

Q. What are you ? — A. I have been a Builder. 

Q- Where do you live ? — A. In Bermondsey. 

Q. How long have you known the Prisoner? — 
A. Ever since the middle of last September twelve- * 
month. 
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. -Q. Have yotr known him intimately ?— A. Not 
intimately, no otherwise than dealing at the yard. 
' Q^ From what you have known of him what ha^. 
been his general character.— rA. I always looked 
upon him to be a very industrious careful man. 

Q. What character has he . borne for humanity ^ 
—A. 1 never had any thing to do with that ; I have 
heard him making a bargain with the men, and ho 
seemed to be very humane in making a bargain. 



SUMMING UP. 

Lord Chief Baron, 

Gentlemen of the Jury, It has been very truly 
stated in the extreiiiely perspicuous opening of this 
case which you have heard, that it requires more 
attention perhaps than any that has ever presented 
itself before a Jury ; at least in the course of my ob- 
servation I have not met with any that required more 
of your best attention and investigation than that 
which is now laid before you for your considera- 
tion. 

Gentlemen, before I proceed to lay this evidence 
in a connected state before you, I will make a few 
observations upon the nature of the evidence that 
has been adduced; it is, it is true, what is usually 
called circumstantial evidence; that is, it is evidence 
in no part of which there is direct proof of the fact 
being committed by the individual charged; but that 
must often be the case, and it very frequently hap- 
pens in cases in which the crime is that which is 
now imputed to the prisoner at the bar; .for there 
are very few persons who do things of a premeditated 
nature without taking all the care they can that no 
direct evidence shall be in the power of the proser 
cutor to produce. With respect to cases where the 
evidence is circumstantial, when the circumstances 
connect themselves closely with eacb^ otber^ - whdA 
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they form a strong and a large bodr, carrying con* 
viction to the minds of the Jury, it is perhaps of a 
more satisfactory sort than that which is direct and 
positive. In many lamentable instances it has been 
known, that a short story has been got by heart by 
tw'o or three witnesses; they have been consistent 
with themselves, and consistent with one another, 
swearing to a ta6t which has afterwards turned out 
not to be true ; but it is impossible for a variety of 
witnesses speaking to a variety of circumstances, so 
to concert a story as to impose upon the Jury by 
a fabrication of that sort ; and therefore where the 
evidence of circumstances is strong, cogent, and 
powerful, where the witnesses do not contradict 
each, other or themselves, it may be more aaiifactoiy 
than direct evidence, and there are more instances 
than one in which that has been the the case. 

The question you will have to decide will be, first, 
whether the witnesses are consistent with themselves, 
secondly, whether they are consistent with each 
other, and, thirdly, whether they lay evidence before 
you such as to bring conviction to your mnids. 

Gentlemen, on the part of the prosecution you>r 
attention, for the sake of perspicuity, has been called 
to three distinct things; the first is, a syatem of 
fraud and deception upon the deceased, and the in* 
feriCnce drawn from that is, that no good case cati 
possibly have so rotten a foundation ; the Prosecu* 
tor means to bottom himself, in shewing you that 
fraud and deception was carried on for a considerable 
time upon Mr. Blight Tlie second is, that the firing 
of the pistol on Thursday the 19th, was an entire 
contrivance, and was premeditated as an introduc- 
tion to that which happened afterwards, and which 
ended in the death of Mr. Blight ; and, the third 
point, is the motive ascribed to this act, — Gentle* 
flOfen, the motive is stated to be this, That the Prison- 
!ar,who was a man in poverty, had worked himself into 
Ibe good graces and opinion of his master, so much 
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&s td be admitted a partner in the trade ; h^ ivas to 
have .one-third of the profits of the business, £UQ50 
tvas to be paid for coming into it^ and that be paid 
^^50, /"lOOO remaining unpaid ; that there, was one 
continued series of deception with respect to this ; 
and when it came to the pinching day, and when 
he is told he must go and get the money, and not 
come back without it — that the desperate hope df 
getting into the third share of the business without 
the payment of that lOOOl. was the motive to get 
rid of Mr. I^light, to get his share of the business, 
and never to pay the lOOOU 

Gentlemen, you will attend to those three points 
while I recapitulate the evidence ; in order to esta- 
blish which, the first witness who is called is Richard 
Frost, tie tells you he keeps the Dog and Duckjj 
which is about 60 yards from Mr. Blight's premises^ 
tbat between 8 and 9 o'clock in the evening on 
which Mr. Blight was shot, Esther Kitchener, the 
servant of the deceased, came to him ; that he went 
directly to Mr. Blight's and found the gate fast; he 
says he did not try the wicket, but got over the gate; 
he then went towards the front door, but does not 
remember whether it was open or not ; he saw Mr* 
Blight sitting in an arm-chair in the back room, on 
the left-hand side of the fire-place ; be saw the Pri- 
soner standing in the room ; that Mr. Blight was 
apparently in pain, supporting himself by his hapds 
in his chair, and that in a minute or two thejPrisoner 
desired him to go for Mr. Jones the surgeon: he says 
he stayed with Mr. Blight at intervals, from time to 
tirne^ till he died, at thi ee o'clock the next day* 

Mr. Ashley Cooper was called in, who I believe is 
experienced in gun-shot wounds : he tells you, that 
about three hours after Mr. Blight was wounded he 
was called in; he found him lying on the floor; he 
ordered every one to go out of the room except Mr. 
Jones the.jsurgeon, Mr. Younger,, who was also a 
urgeon, the Prisoner, and a Mr. Ferguson ; he ex- 
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sn^ined his wounds; he found one on the part of the 
body about two inches from the navel, and another 
on the loins; he says, that the character of a gun- 
shot wound was visible in them, that he saw the con- 
tents of the bowels pass out of each wound, and 
therefore pronounced it to be mortal ; he says, he 
thought it necessary to make some enquiry as to the 
person who might have done this: he said to Mn 
blight in the Prisoner's presence. Is there any per- 
son whom you suspect of having committed this act? 
hisanswer was, No> God knows, I never did any man 
an injury that could lead him to wish to take away 
my life ; but Mr. Patch has mentioned to me a man 
of the name of Webster. He says he turned towards 
Patch, and said, who is this Webster? The Prisoner 
anxiously said he was a man who had been suspected of 
having robbed the premises, that a search warrant 
had been taken out against him, and that his son had 
since absconded; this was said to shew that there 
Was no great degree of improbability that some man 
had done this from a motive of revenge. Mr. Cooper 
then said, sui^ly you should send tQ Bow Street, the 
premises should be again searched ; to which ttie 
Prisoner answered, No, for nothing will be founds 
and if nothing should be found I shall certainly be 
shot, or they will certainly shoot me, or words tt> 
that .effect.— ^Now, the observation made upon this 
is, that it was one of the most natural things in 
the world when a friend came in, and was told 
that his friend was murdered, when a proposition 
was made to make the earliest possible enquiry, 
that there should have appeared some anxiety in- 
stead of that indifference expressed by the Prisoner,, 
saying, that nothing would be found, and if nothing 
was found that he himself would be in perif. — Mr.. 
Cooper says, that he spoke to Mr. Blight respecting* 
his* will, he suggested to him ih as delicate a way as he 
could the necessity of settling his affairs ; Mr. Blight 
expressed a deaire that a person of the tiAme of Fer- 
guson, and also the Prisoner, should be added as 
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executors to his^ill ; he introduced their names into 
the will ; he says, that some interlineations were 
made in it, which Mr. Blight with much effort sign- 
ed. Soon after six o'clock the next morning, the 
Prisoner came to him, and told him jVIr. Blight was 
in great pain, and wa& anxious to know if he could 
do any tWng for him ; he said he was afraid it was 
injpossible, but he went and found him in a great 
deal of pain, and his belly very much swollen ; he 
soon after left the house, and about four o'clock in 
the afternoon returned and found he had been dead 
about three quarters of an hour : he says the wound 
was undoubtedly the cause of his death. Mr. Cooper 
observed, that it was proper the will should be de- 
posited in safe custody, and the Prisoner pulled it 
out of his pocket and delivered it to Mr. Brent. 

Gentlemen, having ascertained what was the cause 
of Mr. Blight's death, which was necessary to be 
proved, we cotne now to the first transaction, which 
was the firing of the pistol on Thursday the 19th. 
Several persons have been called to prove to you 
that they were in such a situation that if any persoh 
had come out of the premises they must have seen 
them; they undertake to say that no person did, and 
the inference from that is, that it must have been done 
by some person within the house, or on the premises ; 
it appears that no person was there but the Prisoner 
end the servant maid, and she was sent out on an 
errand by him, that is- the general inference. 
. Ann Louisa Davics says, That on the J 9th of Sep- 
tember, between 8 and 9 o'clock, she came past Mr. 
Blight's premises ; that it was dark, that she was be- 
yond the gate that was at the angle, where she could 
just see the gate, that there were three other women 
in company, that she saw the flash of a pistol and 
heard a very violent report, it appeared to be on the 
right hand upon Mr. Blight's wharf; she does not 
kr^ow from what part of the wharf the pistol was 
&r^di she stood still about two minutes ; she neither 
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caw nor heard anyone on the wharf; that if any per- 
son had got Qver the pales she was in such a situation 
that she must have seen them ; that no one in point 
of fact did get over, and that she heard no noise in 
Mr. Blight's house; she went on towards Rotherhithe, 
and got to the Dog and Duck, which is kept by 
Frost, where she saw some persons, but did not 
stop. 

Martha Eliza Davies says, she remembers the 
pistol being fired ; she sa-w no one on the premises 
or coming from them ; if any one had come from the 
premises she must have seen them. 

Michael Wright says, he lives in Russel Street, 
Rotherhithe, Greenland Dock; that he was re- 
turning from Deptford on the night of the Ipth, 
about ten minutes after eight o'clock ; that about 
60 or 70 yards before he came to Mr. Blight's 
gate there was a man lying in the road, drunk ; 
he told him he had better get up and go home; 
that he then had some conversation with another 
person who said he had been speaking to him and 

, bad desired him to get up but he would not ; 
that he then heard the report of a pistol ; that he ' 
did not see any one else except Patch, who was 
standing at the gate; that he asked him if he had 
seen any one ruqning down between the alleys, he 
says he must have met any one who came from to- 
wards the gate. The Prisoner then said, I wish you 
would step 'in with me, for somebody has fired at 
roe, or I have been fired at. Accordingly thegentle-. 
man went in, and the Prisoner said, I will fetch a 
candle and shew you where the ball went ihrough j 
that he took the candle to look for the ball, but 
could not find it : the maid^servant then came in 
with some oysters, and Patch said to her I have been 

' fired at, Esther, since you have been out. lie says 
he took the candle again to look for the ball, when 
Esther Kitchener picked up a ball, about four feet 
from the wipdovVj, which appeared to have been jSatu 
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tened ; that the Prisoner and he then went into an-- 
other parlour. Tlien follows another circumstance 
which has been much remarked upon^ as shewing 
that there was no real apprehension going on in the 
Prisoner's mind at this time, but on the contrary 
that it was a pretence, and that he was not conscious 
and did not believe that there was any real firing at 
him by a stranger ; for Wnjjiit asked bim if he should 
fetch &ny body to sleep in the housCj because he 
thought it was very alarming ; he said he need not 
give himself that trouble, that he was much obliged 
to him but he did not accept the offer* The witness 
said it might have come from a police boat, intended 
to be fired at smugglers ; the Prisoner said, no he did 
not think that, and was satisfied that there would be 
no more of it. The witness said, if I w^asyou I would 
advertise it, upon which the Prisoner said, you may 
depend upon ibat, I will bid ^01. reward, but which 
never w as done. Then Wright says, he fetched Mr. 
Frost, and he asked the Prisoner if he had any fire- 
arms in the house ? He said he had a pair of pistols 
that cost five guineas. The witness said they must be 
very good ones at that price : the Prisoner said he 
had no ammunition, Frost said he would supply him 
with ammunition ; and they went out with the Pri- 
soner. Upon his cross-examination, he says, the 
watch-box is about 60 or 70 yards from the gate ; 
that he passed on immediately when he heard the 
noise, and found the prisoner standing at the gate; 
that there is a road leading to Deptford on the left 
hand, to Rotherhithe on the right, and another 
facing the gate .leading to a public road ; that he 
was more than half an hour in ihe house examining 
what the prisoner shewed him. 

Mr. Frost is again called, and he says he was 
fetched by Wright on the Thursday night, that he 
saw the Prisoner standing in the; front parlour; that 
he asked ih^ Prisoner what was the matter ? He said 
Jie had been sitting in a chair close to the table, and 
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had been shot at ; the witness asked him -where he 
thought it came from, he said he did not know ; he 
asked him if he suspected any body ; he said, no ; he 
was asked if he had any fire arms ; he said he had, but 
he had no ammunition, upoq which Frost told him he 
would give him powder, and would endeavour to 
find him ball ; upon which the maid servant came 
in, and said, Mr. Patch, there are no candles : the 
Prisoner said, Mr. Frost will lend you some : they 
all came out of the room, shut the door, and went 
to f rost!s house ; he asked the Prisoner if he would 
accept of powder and ball ; he said never mind 
he would go home to bed, for the villains would be 
there no more to-night. . 

Mr. Kinnard proves that the plan and the model 
describing the premises are correct ; he says that the 
palisades would bear a very slender force ; he says 
there Was under the close paling inside, a quantity of 
old timber, in some places about six feet high, in 
others five feet six. Mr. Frost tells you, that in 
the front of the house the depth from the edge of 
the wharf is ten feet, that the mud is very loose, and 
that any person must have sunk up to the middle. 

Now, Gentlemen, thp next witness is Esther Kit- 
chener: she says, she lived with Mr. Blight About 
two months : that the family consisted of Mr. Blight 
and his wife, herself, and the Prisoner ; that her 
mistress went to Margate, and her master also; that 
be left home on Thursday the 19th of September; 
that the Prisoner accompanied him part of the 
way when he was going to the coach, the Pri- 
soner returned home in the course of the morning: 
she says, that the family used to sit iji the back par- 
• lour, and did so for seven weeks ; that she and the 
Prisoner only were at home ; that in the evening 
the Prisoner was sitting in the front room, she was 
ordered to go out for oysters; that she was gone 
about 9 or 10 minutes; that she had to go about 
twice the length of the room in which we are now 
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sitting; she then returned witli the oysters unopened; 

she saw some persons near the gate, that turns out to 

be Mr. Wright and his wife ; the Prisoner said, is 

that you Esther? I have been shot at: she said, 

Lord have mercy upon nie ! where ? He said through 

the window : she says, she Iiad fastened that window 

by his direction, earlier than usual; the Prispner said 

he was very poorly, and should go to bed soon ; the 

shutters were outside wooden shutters; the Prisoner 

sent Mr. Wright to fetch Mr. Frost; they then looked 

for the shot, and found it underneath the window 

through which it had come; t^at the Prisoner said 

he did not know that he or Mr. Blight had any 

enemy in the world : she went to Mr. Frost's for a 

candle; she says there was ho search made that night 

that she knew of; the Prisoner usually slept over 

the compting house, but that night he slept in Mr« 

Blight's bed, for her protection ; she says her niaster 

came home from Margate on Monday, about seven 

o'clock in the morning; that he went out after 

breakfast, and that after that, the Prisoner went out 

on horseback ; thaj; the Prisoner had boots on ; that 

he usually wore boots ; that she saw the Prisoner 

afterwards with her master in the back-room, where 

they had not sat for seven weeks before; she says, 

the Prisoner' had shoes on, and white stockings, she 

did not observe whether they were ribbed or plain ; 

the gates were made fast after the men left their 

work; thatth^ front door, shuts by a spring lock; 

' that she was in the kitchen ; that after tea the Pri^ 

soner and her master were drinking grog; that the 

kitchen door is nearly opposite the door of the back 

parlour ; that she could not see the parlour where 

she was sitting; that about half an hour after she 

had carried in «ome water for them to make their 

grog, the Prisoner came into the kitchen and asked 

for a candle, and said, Esther give me a candle, I 

have got a violent pain in my bowels ; she gave him 

a candle, and he took the key of the counting house 
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from the dresser ; he went out at tlic door, she heard 
him open the counting-house door ; she heard him 
slam the door after him, which sticks if you shut it very 
hard ; she heard him go across the counting-house very 
quick, and heard him slam to the privy door; and 
her words are, that at the instant she heard the privy 
door slam to, she beard the report of the pistol: 
she says her master came into the kitchen, and said^ 
Esther, I am a dead man ; she said ^he hoped not ; 
she^creamed violently, and ran and shut the street 
door, which was left wide open; that upon her re- 
tufn halfway to the parlour door she heard a violent 
knocking at the street door ; that the Prisoner was 
there, that his breeches were unbuttoned ; that he 
had light-coloured breeches ; she supposes be was 
holding them in his hand, but cannot speak posi* 
tively ; he said, Lord have mercy upon me 1 what is 
the matter? upon which she said, My master is shot; * 
the Prisoner and she helped him into the parlour, 
where he had been sitting when he was shot; she 
does not recollect whether they had one or two 
candles ; the Prisoner desired her to go and fetch 
assistance ; she said she was afraid to go ; the Pri- 
soner bid her take Mr. Blight's hand and he would 
go ; she said no, he should not go; she was afraid to 
be left alone ; that she would jump out of the kitchen 
window ; she did so, and Frost jumped over the gate; 
she did not seeany body as she was going to Frost's or 
returning ; she says she was examined before the Co- 
roner; the Prisoner had .some conversation with her; 
he said he did not know what was the patter, there 
were strange ideas, and told her to speak the truth, 
and nothing but the truth ; this was the night before 
the Coroner sat ; that no one had been taken int6 
custody at that time ; she does not recollect any 
other conversation that passed ; that the Prisoner 
and her master went out just to the door together, 
and that they were out as, long as might be occa- 
sioned by their making water. 
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Now, Gentlemen, a great deal depends upon the 
sense that should be put upon ^he m ords this woman 
uses, with regard to the admeasurement of time ; it 
has been truly observed that thei^ is nothing we are 
so little in the habit of measuring with correctness as 
small portions of time ; it would surprise any one to 
observe, by a watch that marks the seconds, hovir 
much longer a few seconds really are than people 
conceive; any one may easily try it; but when we 
speak of a minute or two minutes, or an instant, we 
cannot be understood to mean more than a very short 
space of time, and therefore we must conceive this 
woman to mean no more than that a very small space 
of time had elapsed between the firing of the pistol 
and the slamming of the door ; it will be for you to 
consider under all the circumstances ;— the distance 
has never been particularly measured has it ? 

Mr. Garrow. Yes, my Lord, but I do not re- 
collect what the distance is. 

Lord Chief Baron, There are several turnings ; 
in the first place you go through two or three apart- 
ments ; the door of the counting-house was to be 
unlocked, and he was to return again from the privy 
to the place where the wound was given, in that space 
of time which the witnesses have represented to you 
did elapse. 

Mr. Serjeant Best. It appears from the plan 
it was 64 feet, 

Lord Chief Baron. That is 20 yards ; that could 
be run in a very short space of time, much less than 
a minute. 

Gentlemen there is another circumstance to which 
your attention ought to be called; the evidence given 
by this woman is, that notwithstanding as the prr- 
soner would have you understand, and as Mr. 
Blight understood it, there had been a firing on th^ 
Thursday preceding, yet that this door is left' open, 
and if the person who went out had an intention to 
make the way as clear as he could to effect that pur- 
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pose, if speed and expedition were what the prisoner 
desired, and if he was the pierson who actually fired 
the pistol, he certainly contrived to leave the door 
open, so as to meet with no embarrassment on that 
account. 

Gentlemen, the next witness is Christopher Mor- 
gan : he says, he was passing by Mr. BJighf s premises 
about twenty minutes before nine on the 2"3d of 
September ; when he came to the gitte he saw two 
Jads ; that James Berry was with him ; that he went 
in with Berry and knocked at the door, tlie servant 
asked who was there; the witness said a friend wishes 
to render assistance; he saw Mr. Patch coming from 
the parlour door, where Mr. Blight was; that he be- 
gan to relate the circumstance of Mr. Blight being 
«hot : he started at his beginning to tell a long story, 
but the witness interrupted him, and told him he 
thought no time shoiild be lost in searching the pre- 
mises ; that he asked him for a light, that he ordered 
the servant to give him one ; that he followed him' to 
the door with a lighted candle in his hand, and 
pointed to an old vessel, saying they had better 
search that vessel first ; that when he pointed to the 
vessel and directed them to search there, he parted 
from them, and the witness did not notice where he 
went : he says when he got to the edge of the wharf, 
be and Berry judged that the vessel was about six- 
teen feet oft* and no access whatever could be had 
to it ; it was low water, and he examined the mud 
the whole length of the wharf; it appeared to be 
soiooth like ice, and not the least disturbance upon 
it. From this circumstance it must be supposed that 
the Prisoner knew what was the situatimi of the 
tide; that it was low water, and absolutely impossible 
that any person could have escaped that way : he 
says, they then proceeded to search the premises; he 
thinks it had been raining as the yard was dirty, then 
they returned into the house ; he says, he saw Mr. 
Blight J that he said to him in the hearing of the Prn 
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soner. Sir, in t!ie awful situation in which you are, 
it is necessary that you should collect your thouiZihts, 
that some measures may be taken to apprehend the 
person who has done this : he pressed it upon him, 
whether he had offended any of his work people, 
who were of'the lower order^or whether in the course 
of his connection in trade he knew of any oiie who 
owed him any ill will? he answered, no. HesaySj he 
then repeated the question to the Prisoner, as he 
was lying on his face, holding a bottle to Mr. Blight'i? 
nose, which he did the greatest part of the time that 
he the witness was talking to him; he wished the 
Prisoner to commission him to go to Bow Street : 
the Prisoner said, he did not see the necessity of it; 
the witness said, that an enquiry so early would be 
of gieat importance ; be says he repeated it three or 
four times, stating, that the Prisoner was in the samd 
clanger, having been shot at the Thursday before': 
the Prisoner look him into the front parlour, and 
shewed him the manner in which he was shot at; 
that he was sitting at the table, and that according 
to the direction of the ball it most have come within 
six inches of his head ; that that was the room Mr. 
Blight was accustomed to sit in, and he had no doubt 
it was intended for him; they then returned into the 
room where Mr. BHght was ; the Prisoner said he had 
had a pain in his bowels, that he found it necessary 
to go to the privy, and said to Mr. Blight, I do not 
like to leave you; then the Prisoner said, that whett^ 
be went out he left the parlour or front door open ; 
the witness told him that it w»as very wrong to leave 
Mr. Blight unprotected; that he was certain human 
nature wa5 not so depraved, for one man to shoot 
qpnother without a cause: he turned to the witness, 
and said, he had as much reason to suspect him a* 
any body else ; that is as much as to say, I have tio 
cause to suspect any body, and therefore I may as #ell 
'suspect you aa any body else ; the Prisoner said, that . 
he and the deceased had been upQn the alert all the 
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evening, as they expected a visit of this kind, aikl 
they had been on ibe wharf a few minutes before- 
So tar were the Prisoner and the deceased fron> 
having been upon the alert, you liear, that the 
deceased came home tired, they had drank tea, and 
had been drinking grog. In consequence of the Pri- 
soner's saying, that they had been on the alert, the 
witnes? said, it was very wrong to leave the doors 
open, and it was more wrong of him a great deal, to 
leave the door open, if the story of the firing od 
Thursday was a true one. 

James Berry, the gentleman who was with Mr, 
Morgan, says, that on the 23d of September he 
heard what had happened, he went to Mr. Blight's 
door; that Mr. Morgan insisted upon going in^ 
the Prisoner came to the door and said to Mr. 
Morgan what a shocking thing this is ; Mr. Mor^ 
gan, as well a;^ he recollects, said, this is not a 
time to talk about that, shall I search the premises; 
he said, I will be much obliged to you if you will. 
He says, he went into Mr. Blight's room, and came 
out again immediately ; the Prisoner said, the besr 
way to proceed would be to go and search the ves*. 
sel which was breaking up, he said, on the Thurs- 
day night, when the pistol was fired, we thought 
we heard a rumbling in the vessel, which induces 
me to advise you to go that way; the Prisoner then 
went with a candle "^and candlestick, to a remote 
part of the yard ; the witness took the more notice 
of it, because he thought it very rash in him to go 
by himself: he says, he was gone about a minute, 
and a half; that he took no notice of him.; that 
the vessel lay sixteen feet from the wharf; that 
she was heeling from the wharf, that they could 
not get on board; that there were no signs of 
any one having been on the mud ; that from the 
edge of the water to the top of the wharf is about 
fourteen or fifteen feet perpendicular, he says, that 
no person from on board the vessel could have shot 
at the window upon the wharf, that this vessel ly« 
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ing in such a position^ and so much further to- 
wards the Deptford Road, that it was impossible 
that any shot fired from that ship could have struck 
the window ; that if the decks were out, they could 
not, with any possibility ; that he went into the 
room where Mr. Blight was ; that Mr. Morgan was 
there, but he did not pay attention to what passed ; 
he says it was twenty minutes after the shot was 
fired that they began to search the premises. 

John Pring tells you, that he brought the shut- 
ter which has been shewn you frpm Mr. Blight's 
house. . 

Charles Stonard tells you, that he was a labourer 
at Mr. Blight's ; he left work the evening before 
the first shot wa$ fired, the next morning he heard 
of what had passed ; he says, that he looked at the 
shutter which is produced; he says it was the lower 
sash, which was about two feet nine inches from 
the ground : he says it was about twelve feet from 
the mud to the wharf; that close to the edge of the 
wharf the mud was not over their shoes, but that 
no person could get that way without being up to 
their middle in mud ; that the vessel lay towards 
the stone-mason's yard; that across the whacf 
was about twelve yards; that it was impossible 
that any person in that vessel could fire at that 
window so low as two feet nine inches from th^ 
ground ; the bullet must necessarily go a much . 
greater height : he says, the hole which is in the 
window shutter slants differently from the way in 
which it would have slanted if it had come from 
this vessel ; he says there is a crane, but it has no 
house belonging to it; there is no place of conceal- 
ment at all,; he says any person who had escaped 
must have done so by climbing over the gates, and 
then the Miss Davies' must have seen them. He 
says on the Thursday night he slept with the Pri- 
soner ; that he carried no apparel with him but 
what he had on ; that he is perfectly certain he 
carried no white stockings with him. He &ays^ 
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that the palingSj towards the Stone-mason's yard, 
arc vtvy slight; that no person could get ovcf 
without breaking them, and none of thctn were 
broke. He says, thac on the Tuesday before the 
Coroner's Jury sat, the Prisoner said to Esther 
Kitchener, novsr, Esther, you are going before the 
Jury, you must speak the truth, and nothing but 
the truth; and she said she should- Gcnciemcn, 
I agree with the observation, that if the conversa- 
tion had stopped here, it would not have furnished 
evidence of any importance; but why should he 
suppose himself to be suspected when no accusa- 
tion had been made against him ; it is offered to 
you as evidence, to shew that he was conscious of 
something, because there was not, as far as we hear 
from any of the witnesses, the least suspicion en- 
tertained respecting him; perhaps^ however, no 
strong inference can be drawn from it, but his lan- 
guage is certainly in the nature of leading ques- 
tions; they are suggestions which would neces- 
isrily prompt the answer. He says, they will 
cross-question you, and ask you a good many ques- 
tions, and if you begin one story you must keep to 
that stJry, and no other, if you do not you will 
get me into prison; they will ask you whether 
you gave me a candle; you know I asked you for a 
candle, and you gave me a candle; 1 took the 
candle out of your hand, and went into the privy^ 
and you heard mc shut the privy-door : they will 
ask you all these questions, and you must tell them 
so ; that about eleven o'clock at night on the 24th, 
the day after the death of Mr, Blight, betakes 
her into the kitchen, tells her questions will be 
asked, and mentions those circumstances that were 
likely to be material for him* Then the witness 
says, that after the Prisoner had been before the 
Coroner's Jury on the Wednesday night, he said, 
1 was fts near being hung as any thing ever was in 
this world. He says, Esther Kitchener was at that 
time ill the kitchen j and he added, if 1 had, I 
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i^hould have been as happy as I am no^. What 
these words import I know not» I can put no con^ 
strucnon upon them ; he might mean chat he was 
ao unhappy ac the loss of his master^ that he would 
as soon have been in his situation ; or it may mean, ' 
chat he was wretched in his^own mind, and could 
not be more so; which of those constructions should 
be put upon those words, must be left to you. He 
goes on and says, some people seem to think it was 
me that shot Mr. Blight ; the Jury asked me whe- 
ther I had a couple of pistols ; I told themi yes^ I 
have a couple of pistols, very short ones, sonrie where 
above stairs in the box ; you have seen me have the 
pistols, have not you ? I said. No. It appears those 
were pistols which could not have been used upon 
this occasion, because they had no ramrods, the^ 
were screw barrels, which the pistol used upon this 
occasion was not. The prisoner said they were 
very short ones ; and the witness said, those did 
hot shoot my master, it was a larger one; the Pri- 
soner said, some people seem to think it was I that 
shot Mr. Blight; but one man shall take one of 
these pistols in his hand, I will take the other, and 
he shall have the first fire, meaning, I presume, 
that those pistols were not ycry fit for the pur- 
pose. * 

George Smith, a shipwright, says, he heard the 
report of a pistol, which appeared to have been 
fired from Mr. Blight's yard; there were three 
other boys near him, and five labourers; he was 
between ten and eleven yards from the gates ; one 
6f the labourers happened to have a link, which 
gave a good light; he says, no one, that he saw, 
came from Mr. Blight's; and that if they had 
climbed over, he must have seen them ; he might 
be there a minute^ more or less, that he heard 
no noise of any person walking or attempting 
to get over the gate. You observe. Gentlemen, 
the gates are such that a person might with great 
case get over inside; that there were pieces of 
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woox3 lying about the yard ; that they might easily 
^tx, over; but. he says, no person did come over 
that he saw. 

Gentlemen, the next person called is John 
Brown, who says, he was with' the last witness, 
riear Mr. Blight's gates ; he heard the report of a 
pistol ; that five men werejust before him, one of 
\(^hom had a link ; he says, that from the part where 
he was, he must have seen any one coming off Mr.^ 
Blight's premises in any direction : that is, either 
going towai'ds Rotherhithe or Deptford, or going 
across to the road that leads to the high public 
road ; he says, that Smith said, " they are again 
shopting the ship-breaker:" their attention is 
drawn to it, and they all three undertake to say, 
that in the situation in which they were, if any 
person had made their escape frorti those premises^ 
they must have seen them. 

Gentlemen, the next witness is Sarah Blight, 
the widow of the deceased, and you observe that 
the defence which has been read to you to-day, 
as well as the account given by the Prisoner, 
upon one of the examinations before the Magis- 
trate, presents this statement of matters, as be- 
tween the deceased Mr. Blight and the Prisoner ; 
namely, that he was in no degreie in debt to 
Mr. Blight; on the contrary, that he had* lent 
Mr. Blight, at different times, of his own monty 
;^]£00 and upwards : you have heard the condition 
in which he came to Mr. Blight ; but he states that 
he lent him considerable sums of money, and that 
all was settled by Mr. Blight in July, 1805; by 
which settlement the property was tranJfered, and 
sold out and out, and possession given in conse- 
quence of that sale, and the documents turi)ed over 
to the prisoner; by which all scores were cleared 
between them, and that this lOOOl. draft had 
nothing to do with any account between Mr. Blight 
and Patch, but it was money that was to go into , 
flight's own pocket* In order to contradict this 
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account, Mrs. Blight is called, and she complett.,^ \ 
refutes that account if you believe her testimony. 2 
What she says, is, tfhat she first became acquainted 
with the Prisoner about two years and an half 
since; that his sister lived as a servant with her; 
that he began this acquaintance with her by visit- 
ing that sister'; that he soon after entered into Mr. 
Blight's service, and stated he had left the country 
pn account of some difficulties occasioned respect- 
ing some tithes. What difficulties respecting tithei 
could banish a man from his estate in the country, 
and make him sell it, is a little difficult to conceive ; 
however, we have no confirmation of this account. 
She says, that after some little time^ he was en- 
gaged in Mr. Blight's service, at 40l. a year; that 
he worked a short time for his victuals and drink ; 
that he was at that time employed in superintend- 
ing other workmen ; that he worked one year at 
the rate of 40l. a year, when his salary was raised 
ta lOOl. He certainly had acquired the good opi- 
nion of Mr. Blight to a very great degree. She 
says, that about four months before the death 
of Mr. Blight, he gave her some papers to de- 
liver to Patch upon a certain contingency ; that 
she was to give those papers to the Prisoner in 
case of his being questioned about the property. 
She says, she never parted with those papers till 
after her husband's death ; that she kept them ir> 
her custody ; after which, she found them, on her 
return, in a tin box, where Mr. Blight had put 
them four months before ; that they were directed 
to her, " Mrs. Blight" being written upon the en- 
velope. She says he was taken into custody the 
evening after he had been questioned by the 
Coroner about the property, and that the Prisoner 
never had those papers in his possession till the 
27th of September; that Mr. Blight went from 
town on Thursday and that he received a letter on 
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Saturday which induced him to return ; she pro- 
duces that letter^ and it is this ; 

'* Dear Sir, 

" I have a very unpleasant and ilartnin^ 
thing to infoi'm you of: — 1 was lASt evening sitting 
in the front room, in the chair Mrs. Blight sits ior 
at breakfast, about half-past eight o'clock, ^id to 
my great surprise I heard the report of a gun ; 
the contents of it came through the window nearest 
the 5'ard gate.' When the servant brought the lights 
in, I ordered her to shut the windows, as I intended 
to go to bed early ; so the ball came through the 
window shutter, the side frame, and knocked 
the blind all to pieces^ one of which struck tne oh 
the side of the head) but, I am happy to say, dotie 
me no ipaterial damage. I immediately ran into 
the yard, but could not see any one, and for the 
present am at a loss to judge the intention of it; 
but it seems very likely to be intended for your^s ck 
my life. I hope I shall find it to be accidental, 
which will be a great satisfaction to me, and I sup* 
pose to you also; but from the dii*€ction it cartie 
through, there is reason to think it was done from 
the wharf : — if so— no doubt the party was disap- 
pointed to find the window shut. 1 don't know 
what enemy you may have, but for my part I don't 
know I have offended any one by word or peed, or 
had a quarrel with any one. I have had hut little 
business since you were gotie, and have nothing 
particular moie to insert, but my kindest fespects 
to^ yourself and family^ and hope this will ftnd you 
all. in health. I shall be happy to receive a few 
lines from you, but much more to see you, as you 
are the only friend I have to consult with. I am, 
" Dear Sir, 
^* Your most obedient humble Servant, 

« RICHARD PATCH.'' 
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Ocntlemen, you will observe, that although the 
time was running on very hard, and had drawn 
very near when the lOOOl. note was payable; which^ 
according to the Prisoner's own account, was a note 
that Blight was to receive the whole benefit o^ 
jiot a word was said about it, although the second 
note ^uld have become due on the Monday. She 
tells you, that Mr. Blight intended to have returnesl 
to London on the Monday ; that she heard con- 
versations between her husband and the Prisoner, 
respecting a thousand pound bill drawn upon Mr* 
Goom; that the Prisoner represented it as the 
purchase money for an estate he had sold in Devon- 
shire; and that Mr. Blight was to receive this 
lOOOl. as a consideration for the Prisoner to have 
a part of the business ; that 12501. was to be give:n^ 
and that 2501. had been p^id in hand by the Pri- 
sooer; that she had many times heard Mr. Blight 
say, when the bill became due it was to be paid 
into Mr. Blight's hands ; that she heard her hus- 
band ask the Prisoner, why, when it became due 
it was not paid ; that the Prisoner said his friend 
Goom was not ready to pay it ; that he could get 
5001. of him, but he would not take it, as he could 
not have the whole; that matters were in that 
state when he came from Margate ; that he came 
away on the Sunday evening, instead of the Mon- 
day morning ; that after her arrival in London she 
spoke to Patch about it : this was on the Friday 
piorning ; and as soon as she returned, she says 
she asked if Mr. Goom's bill was paid; he said, 
yes ; that Goom* had been thereto breakfast on the 
Tuesday morning, by appointment, and, that he 
Jiad been to the Bankers, and the money was ac- 
tually paid. She says she knew the contents of 
the papers that she was to deliver to Patchy that 
the object of them was to secure Mr. Blight's pro- 
perty to his family, because his trustees persecuted 
him very ii[>uch ^ that all this she has now r«- 
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pcated, was frequently said between Patch and Mr. 
Blighty consequently in the Prisoner's presence ; 
that she never heard, till her husband's death, that 
the Prisoner had paid l^i50l. for a share of the bu- 
siness ; that the prisoner advanced no other sum 
than £501. and oOL afterwards; that if he had ad^ 
vanced 12501. she must necessarily have kriown it, 
tis she was well acquainted with the whole ma- 
nagement of his affairs. Gentlemen, the receipt^ 
and bill of parcels were then read to you, as well 
as the letter from Mr. Blight to the Prisoner, 

Upon her cross-examination, she says that her 
husband hadfailed asa West India Merchant ; thata 
trust deed was executed; that no dividend has beert 
made of his effects ; and that Mr. Blight carried 
on his present business to a very considerable 
extent. 

Now, Gentlemen, you find here a complete con- 
tradiction to that which had been stated before the 
Magistrate, and that which is stated in the defence 
to-day. You find, with respect to the transaction 
when Mr. Blight was in difficulty, he masked his 
property to give it the appearance of belonging 
to the prisoner, and that for that purpose he made a 
deed, purporting to be a transfer of the whole of 
his property for the sum of 2065l. but Mrs. Blight 
tells you that it never was acted upon ; that the 
papcvTs remained in the tin case, and never were so 
much as delivered out of her possession, and that 
the true meaning and intent was, that if the cre- 
ditors should press upon Mr. Blight more than 
they had done, that they were to be produced, and 
the property was to appear to be not Mr. Blight's, 
but the Pi'isoner's. This he converts, in his defence 
and in his examination before the Magistrates, into 
a transaction that he actually took possession of the 
, stock and premises, began business, continued it, 
' and carried it dn after that time. However, on the 
15th of July, he says he entered into business, and. 
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had these very papers in his possession s but Mrs- 
Blight says he never had them till the 27lh of 
September, when she herself delivered them to 
him. 

Gentlemen, Stephen Goom is tlien called, who 
tells you that he is a g!ae-inaker, and lives in Tyer's 
Gateway, Berinondsey, wliich corresponds exactly ' 
Tvith the direction upon tlie thousand pounds bill; 
that he employed the Prisoner's brother ; that he 
has not seen the Prisoner, from seven to ten years. 
He says he never had ajiy pecuniary concerns with 
him ; that he gave him no authority to draw upon 
him whatever; that he never received any money * 
from him; that he never received any money on ac- 
count of the Prisoner; that he never knew of the 
Prisoner having drawn upon him to any amount; 
that he never had asked his permission so to do ; 
that he never gave him any note, or other security; 
that he never made any appointment to breakfast at 
Mr, Blight's; that he did not know the Prisoner 
was there; that he never called at the banking- 
house of Messrs. Wood, Percival, and Co, and never 
told any body that he had done so, 

Mr, Thomas Graham, a ship-owner, is then 
called, and he says, that he knew Mr. Blight, and 
had seen him on Monday the 23d of September; 
that, on the Friday previous, he had called at Mr- 
Blight's house about the payment of a ship, when he 
saw the Prisoner ; that Mr. Bliji^ht himself was then 
at Margate; that the Prisoner lold him of a shot 
being fired, which had gone through the window; that 
he took him in and shewed him the window ; he 
asked him if he knew any cause i'or it ; that the Pri- 
soner said, no; but he believed it was intended 
dther for him or Mt, Blight. He says, he shewed 
him the place where he sat, and said, that some part r , V^^ 

of the blind had struck him; that he shewed him 
where the ball was found, half-way between him and 
the window; and the witness saw pari of the blind 
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^ lying on the floor; that he expressed some surprisf^ 

at the splii|ters lying about; and that the Prisoner 
said he wished Mr. jBlight to see theoi; that h^ 
asked if he had any suspicion of any person ; that 

' he said no ; but that Mr. Blight bad had some words 

with a person about % dock ; he thinks he men^ 

^ tioned the name of Clarke ; that the Prisoner said 

he would write to Mr. Blight to come home imoae*- 
diately ; that he was very uneasy about it. He 
jsays, that on the Monday he called again about 
,one o'clock, and saw Mr. Blight; who had just 
come in from riding to town ; that be sat down ^n^ 
ate something with him ; that the Prisoner came in^ 
aiKi said, Mr. Blight, where are your spurs ; ttiat h^ 
then ha4 boots on^ and Mr. Blight said, Now, Patch, 
don't you return without the money ; to which the 
Prisoner replied, Sir, you may depend upon it, I 
shall not come back till it is settled, and then went 
away : those jare the words which lie denied to have 
said in his examination before the Magistrates. 

Mr, Pereival is tlien called, who says, that the 
Prisoner opened an account at their house on th(e 

ij 7th of September last; that be paid in a draft for 

lOOOl. upon Mr. Goom, drawn by himself, on ac- 
count, payable On the i6ih September; that before, 
it was due he called again, saying, that Goom was 
not prepared to pay the draft on the l6th; that l^e 

I i^ould take the draft with him, and send another on 

a future day; that accordingly, he sent another that 
was dated on the 20th, which was produced and read ; 
that before that became payable he received a letter 
from the Prisoner, dated on the 19th of September, 
katkig, that Mr. Goom was not able to face the 
.oraft ; and that the Prisoner \vould call and take up 
tjie check, and give Goom's hote, but he did not 
take up the check, or leave the note. He says, that 
on the 23d of September Mr. Blight called at their 
house about ten o'clock to enquire about the draft 
. upon GoQm,» and he then shews aji entry in th<s prjir 
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toner's banking-book, which is this—" Messrs* 
Willis, Wood, Percival, and Co. will please to place 
the above bills to the credit of the executors of the 
late Mr. Isaac Blight ;" — and it is signed by himself: 
the second draft appears to have been erased from 
that book by the bankers in the regular course of 
their business. Now, Gentlemen, here you have 
another contradiction, for the Prisoner says, that 
Mr. Blight never did go to town on that day, though 
by this evidence it appears he certainly did, and 
was at Mr. Percival's shop. You find also, that the 
note which he promised to take up, he never did 
take up, but he writes a letter to them, saying it 
was not convenient to Goom to take it up at that 
time, and that he tfad received a note for it, which 
was more satisfactory to him. Then, the Websters 
are called to prove they were in different places at 
the time, and that the suspicion which the Prisoner 
was the first to suggest, could not possibly be found*- 
ed in fact, for they proved themselves to be 'in totally 
different places. Thomas Webster says, he is a 
sawyer; that he heard on Tuesday evening Mr, 
Blight was killed ; that he was shot the night before ; 
that he, had been at work,at Lavender Yard till six 
o'clock ; that he then went to a public house, and 
went home about half past six, which is about four 
or five hundred yards from Mr. Blight; that he 
went to bed about eight o'clock ; that his daughter 
was in labour, and he thought that going to bed was 
the best way of getting out of the way of the wpmen. 
He says, he went by Mr. BUght's premises, but he 
had no fire-arms with him ; that his son had never 
absconded ; that he had gone to sea on the last 
day of August, and did not return till a fortnight 
after the death of Mr. Blight ; so that his absence, 
which was called absconding, titrns out to have been 
occasioned by his going to sea, and could have nO 
connection with searching the house. He says, that 
Patch was the cause of his yardoeing searched ; ba> 
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does not think that Blight bad any concern in the 
search ;. that it was made after bis son went away, 
and therefore he could not abscond in consequence 
of it* You find when 'the Prisoner is asked whether 
he could not cast suspicion upon any body, he 
throws it upon Webster; and it appears that Patch 
himself was the man who caused his house to be 
searched, and not Mr. Blight ; therefore there could 
be no possible enmity in Webster to Mr. Blight. . 

William Webster, the son, says, he left London 
on the last day of August ; that he went to Deal, 
and did not return till about a fortnight after Mr. 
Blight's death. 

Harriet Webster says, her sister-in-law was brought 
.to bed on the night Mr. Blight was shot ; that her 
father came home in liquor, and went to bed about 
^ eight o'clock ; that she had occasion to call him op, 
and that he did not go out of the house till five 
o'clock next morning. 

Joseph Clarke says he is a labourer; that the day 
on which Mr. Blight was shot was a Monday ; that 
on the evening of that day he was at the Red Lion, 
at Poplar ; that he stayed about an hour and a half 
there, till half past eight o'clock ; then he went to the 
Green Dragon, and then to the King's Head ; that 
John Cox was with him the whole day, and was not 
near Mr. Blight*s premises ; that he had had a 
quarrel with Mr. Blight about a dock, but that was 
a long time ago. 

John Cox says, they were in each other^s conn- 
pany during the whole of that day. Then, Gentle- 
men, the agreement was put in, which was to shew 
that 12501. was to be paid when the business was 
separated, and the Prisoner was to have one-third 
of the profits, and to take a part of the stock. 

Mr. Jones, the surgeon,- states, he saw the Pri- 
soner at Mr. Blight's on the 23d of September:; that 
he knew him about a year and a half before ;^ that 
in general liis custom was to wear boots; that he 
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saw hiiii oh that day in different situations in the house; 
that he had boots on when he called first, but when 
he saw him in the evening he wore white stockings; 
that he was called in as the surgeon to Mr. Blight 
about nine o'clock^ that the Prisoner met him at 
the doofj and told him what had happened, and 
painted out Mr Blight to him ; that all tlie assist- 
ance Mr, BHfrht required, he would have only from 
the Prisoner's hand^ so much was he in favour with 
Mr. Blight; that the breeches which he had on were 
of a light colour, such aS he himself wore ; that his 
stockings, he beliefs, were white, and that he first 
observed them between eleven and twelve o'clock at 
night, when he was assisting Mr. Blight. 

Mary Salter saysj she is a washerwoman, and 
washed for the Prisoner; that she received his linen 
on Monday the 23dj between eleven and twelve ; 
that she had had his linen only once before^ and 
that was at the distance of a month or five w^eeks j 
that she marks her customers linen with different 
sorts of m^orsted, and marks different person's stock- 
ings, and a new customer's, particularly ; she puts 
worsted into them, but cannot recollect having any 
white stockings from Patch on that day : then a pair 
of stockinors were shewn to her with marks like those 
she put on her new customer's linen, but she does 
not identify them- she says, the linen she had from 
Patch on the Monday, was foul on Tuesday; and 
that she then had only one pair, and they wevt brown 
stockings; we don't get the stockings identified by 
her, as coming to her from Patch. 

Then Mr, Stafford is called, and he says, the stock- 
ings produced by him he found in a closet in the 
Prisoner's bed-room ; that they were folded up, hav- 
ing exactly the appearance they have now ; that he 
felt a hardness when he grasped them ; that he opened 
thenij and found the soles ail over mud; that the 
upper parts were very clean, but are now a good 
deal soiled by being handled by different persons; 
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that th<?y had not the least appearance of haying 
been wurn under boots. Upon his cross-examina- 
.lion, he isays, he rhade tlie discovery of the stock- 
ings upon the 30th September, so that it "amounts 
to this, that fix)m the 23d to the 30th, which is a 
iveek after tlie evidence, a pair of stockings is 
found in the Prisoners room, in a situation not ex- 
pected to be found, dirty stockings, having upon 
thcin evident marks of the person who had worn 
them having been walking without shoes where there 
was a great de^l of dirt, among the fragments of wood, 
and things of that sort ; those are found in his bed- 
chamber in this condition; and you recollect Jones 
says he saw him between eleven and twelve o'clock 
at nightj in white ribbed stockings, without, boots. 

Richard Murch is then called, and speaks to a 
very remarkable circumstance* He says he was 
employed to search the privy on the Wednesday af- 
Mr. Blight was shot, between the hours of three 
and five in the afternoon ; that he found the ram- 
rod of a pistol in the trunk, which stuck about 
two inches in the soil ; that there was wadding at 
the worm end of it, and that the rest of the ramrod 
was perfecly clean; that there ^as nothing in the 
place like a person with a looseness having been 
there ; more to the contrary ; that he saw the Pri- 
soner at the Acorn, and observed some persons 
speaking to his sister; that the Prisoner called her 
to him, and said, Sarah, have not such and such 
persons been asking you questions ? He says, the 
names were mentioned ; that she answered yes; on 
which he said, *be-cautious of what you say, the 
report is of me, but they can bring no proof 
against me. Upon some questions put by mc 
to the witness, it turns out, this place, as he 
describes it, is of this description : that the soil 
is so very hard that it operates as a pan, and 
keeps it from sinking or falling down into the 
well, and can find no passage. You hear from 
the Prisoner himself, that he bad been several 
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rimesj before and afrer^ making use of this place, 

certainly he was there so recently as eight o'clock 
on the Monday ; and this man, who is conversant 
with this sort of work, tells you, if any person had 
made use of it but once» it mun have been rfisco- 
vered. It appears chat nobody could have made 
use of it in that way; there was norhing at all ia 
it that indicated any person distressed, as the Pri- 
son expressed himself to have been, but quite the 
contrary, 

Mary Smith is then called: she says, char she is 
servant at the Brown Bear, where these persons 
waited to be called in turns for their examination^ 
that the Prisoner a^ked her to go to che servant, and 
take a glass of uine, with hiscnmpliments, and tell 
her not to fret, for they only kept her confined to 
fnghcen her^ to ^ee whether ^hc would alter her 
story. Then Mr. Graham is called, and he pro- 
jduces the examinations. 

Gentlemen^ without wearying you w^ith these ex- 
aminations^ I ttill repeat only the subbtance; there 
is first a description of the transaction on the J5th 
of July, which, as I stated to you before^ the Pri- 
soner represents as an enrire conclusion of all ac- 
counts : that every thing was settled between rhem, 
no debt was due from him ; that the deeds were 
delivered over to him^ and he began business as a 
partner on the payment of that money. You have 
heard what Mrs. iilight says upon that point, la 
the next place, the Pris^oner say., that with regard 
to this nocej it was an entire fabrication, soggesred 
by Mr. Blight; that it was not a note that he had 
given as a good no>:e; that he was no way inte- 
rested in it, but that Mf, Blight thought it would 
be a very good expedient, {if he should be called 
upon) tos^end this fictitious lOOOl. note, to make a 
better figure in the banJc&r's hands. Now, how 
that couSd make a better figure in the banker's 
h^nds it ig Ycxy difficult for anj cnortiil maa x.q 
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comprehend^ how it could be better to pUcc^ 
note in the banker's hands, that he knew would not 
be paid iL is ipripos^ible for me to discover. The 
fict, as it turns out from Mrs. Blight's evidence is, 
that it was considered to be a good bill. Mr- Per- 
cival tells you, that Mr. Blight came to his shop 
himself; and another witness says, that Patch-was 
ordered by Mr. Blight not to come back without 
the money ; and it also appears that apologies 
were made from time to time, with which Mr, 
Blight was continually displeased. 

Now Gentlemen the substance of the defence of 
the Prisoner as well as I could collect it was this, that 
in the first place the destruction of Mr. Blight woul4 
be the ruin of his fortune; that it was probable that 
it would not go on with that prosperity which it 
would have dope if Mr. Blight had lived. With 
regard to that you will consider the rest of his ob^ 
servacions upon that point. It is true that the re- 
presentarivcs of Mr. Blight might have carried it 
pn, and the stock in trade have been applied jusp 
in the same rnanner as if Mr. Blight had continued 
in the business. It appears. that Mr. Blight's in- 
tention was to concern himself no farther, but that 
he took this very active partner into the business, 
in all human probability, for the purpose of taking 
from him^el f a great part of the labour of the busi- 
ness; so that notwithstanding Mr. Blight'^ death, if 
be had died a natural death, it did not necessarily fol- 
low that the business should be broken up; but that 
Mrs. Blight, or he, or some other persons for them, 
might carry pn the business ; then he says, the dis- 
pute abou c tithes was the cause of his selling an cHate 
which he had in the West of England. — We have 
no evidence of any such thing : he still insists 
upon the advances he made to Mr. Blight; and he 
insists further, that Mrs. Blight knew of th^se ad- 
vances. — Mrs. Blight tells you she knows of no 
^pcb thing, but conceives the Pfisoner owes IpOOU 
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He itisists upon an actual assignment, but Mrs. 
Blight says those papers were only to be made use 
of in case the creditors became pressing — that they 
were never to be delivered up to him but upon 
(hat occasion; and that they continued in the samo 
tin box where they had been placed by Mr. Blight, 
till the 27th of September. Indeed he says the 12501. 
composed no part of the capital at all — it was mere 
cash that had no connection with the business; it 
had no connection with the trade : on the contrary, 
it appears ftom all the rest of the evidence, that 
1250 K was the exact sum that was to be paid for 
a share of the profits, of which 1000 1. had not been 
paid, and of which only 2501. had been paid, ex- 
cept 501. more, which was paid afterwards. He 
says> that the check was known to Mr. Blight ta 
be a fabrication ; and he persists in it as a matter 
done merely to keep up appearances — that it never 
was considered as a valid note at all— that this was 
iknown to Mrs. Blight, and that it was a concerted 
scheme between them. — Then there are called to 
his character two or three witnesses, who have 
known him for the last two or three years, or 
thereabout. — Mr. Slee says, he never heard any 
thing amiss of him ; the second says, he has known 
him about three years, and that he bore a good 
character; the third says, he has known him above 
a twelvemonth, but his knowledge of him was only 
by his dealing in the yard : they all speak to his 
character but for a short time back ; and the last 
witness says, it was only from dealing with him in 
^.^ the yard that he knew him, and that he was an in-* 
^f/^ dustriqus man. 

^ Gentlemen, upon the whole of this evidence you 

^|fe to consider, in the first place, whether you arc 

:! satisfied with regard to this lOOOl. Whether you 

A think there was not a complete deception carried 

on upon Mr. Blight with respect to if, as it has 

jbeen prbved by Mrs. Blight's ifcstimony, and whc 
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thcr there was not in Mr. Blight's mind a perfect 
persuasion that this lOOOi. check, as part of the con- 
sideration, was good and elTective money^ and would 
be paid for that third share of the business : the c\h^ 
dencein that respect seems to be exceedingly strong, 
and in no way to be affected by the suggestion, that 
It was Mr. Blight's wish to make a foolish ap- 
pearance, not with his own (ash, but with the 
Prisoner's cash at the Prisoner's bankers. If you 
are of opinion that that is so, the next question is, 
does any man deceive another in this way, time 
after time, without having some ulterior object. 
And then you will be to say whether he had the 
ulterior object of destroying this jgentleman, Mr, 
Blight. — The next step in the business is the tran- 
saction of the 19th. — Now that transaction consists 
of these circumstances : — he himself orders the 
window to be shut at an earlier hour than usual ; 
the effect of that window being shut would be, 
that nobody could sec whether any person was 
sitting in the room or not.— Now we must sup- 
pose one of two things, either that if a stranger 
had fired this pistol, it must be one who knew 
^the state of the family at that time, or one who 
did not; if he did not know its divided state, 
he must suppose the family was entire — that Mr. 
and Mrs. Blight, and the Prisoner, were in the 
house — that the maid servant might be passing 
backwards and forwards — that visitors might come 
in, and then, not knowing where any of them 
were stationed, not knowing who was in the room, 
or how they were circumstanced, you must sup- 
pose him to shoot his pistol, and take his chance 
of whom it might kill. That seems to be a very in- 
expert way of taking the life of any individual, to 
lire through the window shutter, merely to take 
the chance of his being in the seat where he usually 
sat, without knowing whether he was in the room^ 
or whether he was silting in his usual seat or not* 
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If the person who fired that pistol knfew that Patch 
was alone in the house, how could he have known 
that he was gone to sit in Mr. Blight's chair ; the 
window was shut, and he could not tell whether 
Patch was in the room, or whetherany body wasin 
the room, but it appears by firing at the place where 
Mr. Blight usually sat, that the determination of 
the person was evidently and in reality to ai^ at 
Mr. Blight; but if you suppose this was all a stra-, 
tagem, certainly every thing was convenient for 
that purpose. Mr. Blight was out of the way, with 
his wife at Margate, the girl was sent out for 
oysters, nobody could see whether any body was 
in the room, the coast was perfectly clear, the win- 
dow was shut, and if there had been a candle in 
the room it could not have been seen. — Then there 
is added to that, the negative evidence of those 
persons whose evidence I have read to you, who 
say they were so placed that no person could have 
come over tho-e palings without their having been 
observed by them; and that no person could have 
got over without breaking them down, they being 
very slight, and not meant for support; and no 
breaking appears in these paling?;- — Then, Gentle- 
men, comes the third step, which was the act it^ 
self; and with regard to that, I have already ob- 
served to youj that the door out of which the Pri- 
soner went to the privy was certainly left open, by 
which means he could return quickly, if he was so 
disposed — You find there was no anxiety whatever 
with respect to making any search, or any enqui- 
ries, or that !=ort of bustle on that night which it 
would naturally be expected would shew itself on 
such an occa ion in any one who had so much re- 
gard for the deceased as the Prisoner states himscit 
to have had. — You find the same yort of evidence 
repeated, that no person whatever was seen to go 
from the premises: one would almost expect, that 
when the Prisoner was running back in such t 
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hurry, thslt the person who had shot Mr. Blight 
must have been ^ttn by him when he was coming 
^ut of the necessary. — You find, too, that with re- 
spect to the necessary, to which he says he had had 
occasion to resort frequently, there was not the 
least appearance of any person having been there 
for that purpose. — You find likewise, that there 
was an implement for charging a pistol, namely, a 
ramrod, found, not exposed, but stuck into the 
soil. We all know there is sometimes a difE-- 
culty in getting the ramrod of a pistol back 
again into the small circle that receives it, if the 
person is in a hurry, especially if he knows that 
a moment's delay would be dangerous ; it was ne- 
cessary therefore to get rid of the ;-amrod as soon 
as possible, and go on with his pistol.- — You find, 
too, that Mr. Jones observed him between 1 1 and 
12 o'clock at night with white stockings and shoes, 
and you find that a pair of white stockings, with 
the soles of the feet all over mud, were discovered^ 
in the room in which he slept. — Now, in opposi- 
tion to this, there is the demeanour of the Prisoner 
in other respects ; that demeanour consists in the 
circumstances of his having shewn particular at- 
tention to Mr. Blight between the time he received 
the shot and the time he expired. To be sure, that 
mode of conducting himself might be taken as a 
part of the design, but if it was sincere, it gofes 
against the idea of his being the hand which occa- 
sioned the death; certainly we do know, that when 
these things are concerted with great iart, they are 
carried on so as to deceive the persons present. 

Gentlemen, you are to decide upon the whole of 
the circumstances, and to say whether you are sa- 
tisfied that this was a transaction bottomed in 
fraud originally, whether it was carried on by de- 
ception, and afterwards consummated by the per- 
petration of this offence. You will also take into 
C4Dnsideration the evidence of Esther Kitchener 
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^ith regard to the space of time which was neces-^ 
sary for him to have come from the privy^ when 
she says she heard him shut the door, having to 
pass through the counting-house, and to' come to 
the front door, and you will say whether it is pos- 
sible for him to have been the person. If yoa 
should be of opinion that this is the most strong, 
and the best constructed chain of evidence one has. 
almost ever heard of, consisting of a number of 
circumstances, many of which are unaccountable^ 
unless it is upon a presumption of his guilt, some 
of them being inexplicable, and the whole body of 
them being such, as in your opinion, could not 
happen upon any reasonable supposition, but that, 
of his being the person, and the very nature of cir- 
cum!3tantiaT evidence being, that you must be sa« 
tisfied that there is no rational mode of accounting 
for it but upon that supposition, if you should be 
of that opinion you will find him guilty, but if .you 
hink there is any, the least tolerable probability 
upon the evidence, of these circumstances beihg ac- 
counted for, then it is a case of that sort which 
will not amount to a conviction of the Prisoner^ 
You will take the whole into your consideration 
and deliver your verdict accordingly. 

The Jury having retired about twenty, minutes^ 
returned with a terdict o/Gvilty. 

Ckrk of the Arraigns. Richard Patch, hold up 
your hand — You have been indicted for the wilful 
murder of Isaac Blight, to which indictment you 
have pleaded not guilty, and for your trial have put 
yourself upon your country, which country have 
found you guilty ; what have you now to say why 
you should not receive judgment to die according to 
law? 

{The umal Proclamation for silence 7if as then made.) 

Cc 
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SENTENCE, 

L^rd Chief Baron. Richard Patch, you liavc been 
tried by All attentive and most considerate Jury. 
In pronouncing a verdict of guilty upon you, they 
have found that you began this practice in fraud, 
continued it in ingratitude^ and completed it by 
shedding the blood of your friend and benefactor ! 
More need not, ipore cannot be said ; it remains only 
for me to pass that sentence upon you which the 
law commands me; which is, that you, Richard 
Patch, be taken to the place from whence you came, 
and that on Monday morning next you be taken 
from thence to a place of execution, and there be 
hanged by the neck till you be dead, an(J that your 
body be afterwards dissected and anatomized. May 
the Almighty ^aye mercy on your Soul ! 



THE END. 



£. Blackader, Printeo Took's Court, Chancery Lane. 
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TO rm NOBILITY AND GiaiTRY OF 
BRITAIN AND IlU|tAIJD, 

MY LORDS AMD GENTLEMEN, 



BEING engaged m re-printing- ^^ The Anti^ 

^UARlAtt RbFMTORY, ok MfSCEI.tANY QF HhTORT 

AND BiooKAWHYy' priiicipalltf illustrative of the Mamiert 
Iff Old Times^ a Work originally compiled by thott tmnent 
Masters of ancient Literature^ Francis Gross and 
Thomas Astlz, Es^. tscisc.and which is bec<me*SQ 
ej;tremely rare-, that a pexfect Copy is bardhy ever tq be met 
with, may I so far presume, as tg request your Patronage 
to the Undertaldng.by allowing me to set down your Names^ 
find to request your Refiommendation of it amwig your 
Friends* I am emboldened thus far, to trespass any^r 
Goodness, from a Conviction of the great Utility and En^ 
tertainment to be derived from th$ Work, which, in this new 
Edition, will contain a Variety of curiqus Matter, never 
before printed, and will be the Meanif of wsembling and 
preserving several curious Pieces of 4ntiqmty, History, an4 
fiiography, otherwise likely to be lost, 

I take the Liberty of soliciting you tq do me the Ho" 
nqur to examine a Specimen of the Impression, which is now 
^^ at mf House, in order that you may judge of the 
Merits of its Execution. J beg to oburve, that no Demand 
mil be made for any Money on account of the Subscription, 
till the Delivery (fthe Wohk, which will be the tatter End 
of May, 1806. 

I have the Jlonour to be, with great Respect, 
My Lords and Gentlemen^ 
Your most humble Servant, 
No. U, EaU-Mall. EDWARD JEFFERY. 

P. $• / take this Opportunity of acquainting you, thdf 
I have now on Sale a very fine Parcel ^ Books, which I 
presume to recommend to your Notice. 
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BOQKS l^RINTED FOR R JEFFERY, 

, 1^0. 11, PALL-MALL. 

Wanley's History of Man, exemplified by extraoirdinary Reltftions^ 
^ ' Ancient and Modern, 2 vols, royal 8vo, cuts, and a complete 

"^ Inde^, IL 4s. . 

The Annual Register, as printed by Dodsley, 1759 to 1804, in- 
\- elusive, 46 vols, several sets, unbound, or in various bindings, 
at advantageous prices. ^ 

Any Volume may be had separate. > 

► , Warton's Qbservat. on the Writings and Genius of Pope, new anrf 

|- • improved edit, plates and Index, 2 vols. ^vb. 

j N. B, A few Copies on large papers 

Shakespeare's Poems, finely printed, with Mr. Capell's History of 
* the Origin of Shakespeare's Fables, royal 8vo, three plates by 
* , ' Bartolozzi, &c. 1 Lis. boards. 

TkefoUoxvirtg Worhs Edward Jeffery kcecing become Proprietor of, 

iby purchasing Shares in the genuine Editions, Noblemen, Genile^ 
vttn, and the Trade, may have them unbound, or in elegant bind- 
^ ings^ on the most advantageous Terms. 

] Platp's Works, including the whole of the Dialogues, translated by 

Dr. Sydenham, and. the remainder by Taylor, making -a com- 
f ^ pleto edition of the Works of this inmiortal Author, 5 vols. 

t royal 4to, boaiVls, 101. lOs. 

f Ditto, extra bound in calfi 131.-28. 6d. 

I Ditto, super extra in Russia, gilt and marbled, and gilt on the 

leaves, 14!. 14s. 
Marten's Law of Nations, Treaties, and Customs, to the Year 1 802, 

inclusive, new, in boards, Qs, — 

Milton's Poetical Works, with the Notes of all the Commentators,. 

published by Todd, 6 vols. 8vo, 
Ditto, on Royal' paper. 

Ainsworth's Lfttin-English and English-Latin Diet. 4to. 
iEsop's Fabk'9, Croxall's Translation, and Heptinstall's elegant 
plates. 
^ Bufton's Natural History of Quadrupeds and Birds, transl«ted by 

Smellie, H vols, large 8vo. plates. , 

Huftne's History of England, with his Essays, and Smcrflett's Con- 
tinuations, 15 vols, portraits. 

A veryjine parcel of Books, new and old, always on Side, with the 
■ _ * prices marked on each. 
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I^. B, Libraries valued, at Two Guinea? in the Hundred Pounds^ 
and if theprii:eis approved, the. Amount immediately paid, 
and nothing charged for Valyatipj^ 
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